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The New Scholasticism 


A Quarterty Review or 


VoLuME XXVI JULY, 1952 NUMBER 3 


Are Scholastics Philosophers? 


An Editorial 


WO DECADES have passed since a popular history of 
-— western philosophy by an American author felt free to 
blank out the great medieval achievements in philosophy on 
the ground that scholastics were theologians, closed off from a 
rational pursuit of truth by their religious pre-conceptions. 
Such an easy formula to dismiss the past has lost some of its 
edge in recent years. Yet it is still sharply in evidence. 
Although many writers of books in the history of philosophy 
now find it embarrassing to skip from Athens to Pisa and La 
Fléche, as though the intervening period was darkened by a 
blind faith, the bias against medieval thought continues to 
appear with customary boldness in articles and especially in 
book reviews. Whether a Thomist is treating of epistemology or 
the natural law, the soul or the nature of mathematics, aesthetics 
or political philosophy, reviewers often run out on their respon- 
sibility to face up to the work in question by declaring it 
colored by theology and hence inaccessible to philosophical criti- 
cism. 
The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is formally a work of 
natural reason probing things by their own intrinsic evidence, 
and its adversaries are entitled to assess it only if they have a 


corresponding respect for reason and an open mind to evidence. 
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Such critics betray their vocations as philosophers if, in review- 
ing Thomism, they merely resort to name-calling, to anti- 
religious sentiment, or to the appeal that Hume and Kant 


forbade us to go beyond descriptions of sense experience—as 


though authority were an argument in philosophy. In a number 
of recent reviews of Thomistie books, critics have reviewed not 
the book but their own twisted version of what Thomism is. 
In approaching the thoughts of others, a philosopher must make 
a methodic doubt of his own pre-conceptions if he is to achieve 
a sympathetic and objective vision of the philosophy he is to 
evaluate. St. Thomas did this in all of his major works; even 
in treating the question of whether God exists, he begins with 
the familiar videtur quod non. 

Those who are unwilling to regard St. Thomas as a philo- 
sopher respecting the evidence of reason alone might profit 
from considering St. Thomas and his sources. St. Thomas, like 
his contemporaries, was tremendously stimulated by the thir- 
teenth-century influx of philosophy from the unbelieving world 
of the Greeks and the Arabs. It does not detract from the 
originality of St. Thomas to observe the force exerted on 
his philosophy by Aristotle and Plotinus, by Avicenna and 
Averroes—to mention only a few of the non-Christian thinkers 
he studied. If Aristotle, for instance, was not a Christian 
theologian, neither are St. Thomas’ commentaries on Aristotle 
a Christian theology. St. Thomas is an object-lesson for his 
twentieth-century critics by his acceptance of truth from other 
thinkers, where the evidence justified such acceptance, and by 
his fairness even to his adversaries. He tried to find out what 
a philosopher really said before evaluating the philosophy, and 
in the case of Aristotle’s works, he went back to the original 
instead of taking the distorted Aristotle that first greeted him. 
In a similar way, those who know St. Thomas today only in a 
distorted form would profit from a study of St. Thomas in his 


own texts before dismissing him with an easy cliché. 


Participation and the Thomistic Five Ways 


by Charles A. Hart 


HE LAST two issues of Tut New Scuotasticism have 
treated the Thomistic doctrine of participation both 
historically and doctrinally.*| This article will be a practical 
application of the doctrine to the five ways of proving the exist- 
ence of God as set down by St. Thomas at the beginning of 
the Summa Theologica.” By way of brief summary of these 
previous discussions we may say that perhaps the most striking 
change in the understanding of the fundamental structure of 
Thomistic metaphysics in recent times is the recognition of the 
importance of decidedly neo-Platonic influences in the formation 
of the fundamental structure as opposed to the traditional view 
that Aristotelian influences alone were dominant. Reference is 
made to the neo-Platonic doctrine of participation of the indi- 
vidual in the reality of the One of Plotinus. In St. Thomas, of 
course, all the ultra-realism of such a participation was elimi- 
nated, and existence, the act of to be, esse, was made the supreme 
perfection whose limitation was effected on the level of existence 
by the principle of potential existence designated as essence. 
This most radical real composition of essence and existence 
gave a rational account of the various kinds or species of exist- 
ing beings. The principle of participation was next applied in 
a highly analogical, half conceptual, way on the level of essences 
to explain the many individual essences or substances of the 
same specific essence by an additional limiting principle of 
potential essence, i. e., prime matter, which limited the form 
1 Sister M. Annice, “ Historical Sketch of the Theory of Participation,” 
THE NEw SCHOLASTICISM, XXVI (1952), 49-79; W. Clarke, “ The Limi- 
tation of Act by Potency: Aristotelianism or Neo-Platonism?,” THE NEw 
ScHOLASTICISM, XXVI (1952), pp. 167-194. 
2Summa Theol., I, 2, 3. 
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or actual essence, thus accounting for individuation and multi- 
plication. 

This potency-act principle which Aristotle offered to explain 
the reality of change was thus used by St. Thomas as the basis 
of his own quite different treatment of the doctrine of participa- 
tion, with potency in the new and static role of principle of 
limitation for act. This use of the notion of potency is not 
Aristotelian. Rather it is a utilizing of an Aristotelian concept 
connected with change for a metaphysical explanation of the 
participation of the various grades of being in the supreme 
perfection of existence, and in an analogical manner the in- 
dividual’s limited participation in the perfection of the specific 
essence. The substance-accident doctrine of Aristotle on the 
level of activities of the individual substance is, of course, 
concerned primarily with accidental change, and it is used 
in that way by St. Thomas. With participation as its central 
doctrine Thomism would thus be primarily a radically revised 
participation doctrine of neo-Platonism expressed in Aristotel- 
ian terms of potency and act, with a change in the meaning 
of these latter notions which is not definitely found in Ari- 
stotle but is original with St. Thomas. In this approach 
the metaphysics of St. Thomas may be considered to be a 
highly original synthesis with neo-Platonic influences at least 
equal to the Aristotelian in importance, in view of the central 
place of this doctrine of participation. 

In this light it will be profitable to consider the well-known, 
highly elliptical, quinque viae, five ways, by which St. Thomas 


concluded to the existence of God, with particular emphasis on 


participation as it refers to the composition of essence and 


existence in all the kinds of existing being of which we have 
immediate experience. These arguments are given in very 
brief form at the beginning of the Swmma Theologica, and in 


the First Book of the Summa Contra Gentiles. I shall consider 
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the statement of the argument in the former as expressing the 
more mature thought of St. Thomas. 

In all but the third way, as we shall show, St. Thomas always 
concludes that he has come directly to the existence of God. 
In the third way he first concludes only to what he ealls a 
“ necessary ”’ being, by which he evidently means a changeless 
essence. With the aid of the second way, however, the final 
conclusion of the third way is also to that Being that all men 
vall God. Now there is no doubt that for St. Thomas the term 
God always has one meaning. God is the unique Ipsum Esse 
Subsistens, the Being whose to be, or existence, is independent of 
all other beings, the Being whose essence or nature is to exist, 
the Unique Being in whom essence and existence are identical. 
This places God in contrast to every other actual or conceivable 
being, in all of which there is a real composition of essence 
and existence. In the terminology of participation, God is the 
unique Unparticipated Being distinct from all other partici- 
pated beings. With this metaphysics of participation considered 
as the key principle of Thomistic metaphysics we may look at 
each of the five ways of inferring the existence of the Unpar- 
ticipated Being from the limited nature of participated beings. 

From this standpoint it is obvious that the fourth, or so-called 
henological, argument becomes the perfect form of inference 
because it alone is a clear and immediate expression of the 
participation principle: “ Among beings there are some more 
and some less good, true, noble, and the like. But ‘ more’ and 
‘less’ are predicated of different things according as they 
resemble in their different ways something which is maximum 

. so there is something which is to all beings the cause of 
their being, goodness, and every other perfection; and this we 
eall God.” The argument notes that degrees of participation in 
the universal perfection of existence cannot be proper to the 


essences or natures of such beings since, by very definition, 


what is proper to the essences of things must be possessed 
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without degree or limitation. It must be fully in their natures. 


Therefore, such de facto limited existence as these beings 


possess, not being of their essences, can come only from some 
extrinsic source, ultimately from a being which has all per- 
fections of existence without limitation, a unique Unparticpated 
Being, Ipsum Esse Subsistens, whose nature is to exist. This 
being is properly called God. This argument expresses most 
vasily and perfectly the implication of participation. It should 
also be noted that the fourth argument is the only static argu- 
ment. It makes its inference from the fixed hierarchic gradation 
of beings which present themselves to our mind. It is a 
direct appeal to consequences of the limitation of the perfections 
of existence as seen in the universe of our immediate experience. 
In this respect it must be set apart from all the other arguments 
which start from some aspect of that universe as a dynamic, 
changing, fluctuating reality. Incidentally, this is the only argu- 
ment which St. Thomas uses to establish the existence of God 
in his De Ente et Essentia, where he first outlines the broad 
features of his whole metanhysical system, notably the revolu- 
tionary doctrine of the real distinction of essence and existence 
in all finite beings and their real identity in the unique separated 
substance we call God. 

We turn now to the first argument from motion or change, 
generally called Aristotle’s argument by St. Thomas. But 
certainly Aristotle’s inference from motion to a First Immovable 
Mover is not in any sense “ what everyone understands to be 
God,” as St. Thomas understands that term. It would appear 
that the difference in conclusion by these two philosophers from 
what are apparently the same premises is due to the decidedly 
different metaphysical backgrounds upon which the arguments 
proceed. Aristotle equates being as being with substance. He 
does not deny the existence of these substances but takes their 
existence for granted, as of no importance in the consideration 
of their being. Therefore in considering their various changes, 
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substantial and accidental, his interest remains entirely physical. 
He is seeking the ultimate source of the change in these sub- 
stantial beings. As far as his direct experience goes, he observes 
that those beings that change others must themselves be changed 
in order that they may bring about changes in those other beings. 
Now if nothing can change itself because nothing can be at 
once in potency and act with respect to any perfection acquired 
by change, then the mind is compelled to infer the existence of 
a changeless changer, a being entirely in act with regard to its 
nature or essence as the ultimate ground or reason for any 
change. Either such a changeless changer exists or we must take 
the absurd position, so patently opposed to the most obvious 
experience, namely, that there is no real change of any kind. 
The argument begins and ends upon a strictly physical level. 
It asks the ultimate source of change and receives an explanation 
only for what it makes inquiry. It never occurred to Aristotle 
to ask the source of being as something existing. Existence is 
taken for granted, and therefore constitutes no problem. Nor 
is there anything particularly unique about this First Immov- 
able Mover. There could be as many first immovable movers as 
there are distinct lines of motion. The exact number of such 


lines of motion is a matter of interesting speculation. Are 


there forty-nine or fifty-five such immovable movers? Evidently 
Aristotle did not have sufficient data to settle that question. 
Now St. Thomas’ first argument also concludes: ‘‘ Therefore 
it is necessary to arrive at a first Mover put in motion by no 
other, and this everyone understands to be God.” But God for 
St. Thomas is the Self-Existent Being who is not only the one 
unique and ultimate source of motion for all other beings but 
also the source of the very existence of their being. The proof 
for St. Thomas’ Immovable Mover is evidently at the same time 
the proof for the Creator of the Universe who confers existence 
on all beings distinct from Himself. How can St. Thomas 
arrive at such a different and more embracing conclusion from 
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the same changing aspect of things with which his master 


Aristotle started? The answer must be found in the radically 


different metaphysical background of St. Thomas from that of 
the Stagirite. For St. Thomas being means essence as existing. 
Far from taking the existence of essences for granted their 
existence is the most important feature of them. Therefore, in 
considering the changes of any kind in these beings of his ex- 
perience St. Thomas, like Aristotle, starts with their change as 
such, but, unlike Aristotle, then moves to existing beings 
themselves as the subjects of the changes. In a word he moves 
from the physical to the metaphysical level, from changes in 
beings to the beings that change. The changes in _ beings, 
whether substantial or accidental, immediately tell him some- 
thing very important about these existing beings which are the 
subjects in which the changes take place, something which 
Aristotle very evidently did not see at all, from his cireum- 
scribed metaphysical viewpoint. For St. Thomas substantial or 
essential change requires a composition of potential essence or 
matter and actual essence or form, in order to account for the 
transition from the potential to the actual which change of any 
kind implies. 

Accidental change requires a composition of substance and 
accidents in the accidentally changing beings. The substance 
is potency to the second acts which happen to it to perfect it. 
They are, therefore, called accidents. But beyond all these 
compositions of matter and form or substance and accidents, 
St. Thomas, from his peculiar viewpoint of a metaphysics in 
which being is a consideration of the existence of essences, sees 
in all such compositions which change requires the much more 
radical composition of really distinct, though inseparable, prin- 
ciples of potential existence or essence and actual existence in 
the whole being. Otherwise, the unity of this changing being 
sannot be sustained. For if we divide the substance of essence 


into distinct essential principles of matter and form to explain 
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substantial change or indeed for any other purpose, we destroy 
the unity of that essence unless there is a really distinct abso- 
lutely indivisible principle of existence to unite the matter and 
form into a true, though composite, unit which the principle of 
identity requires in order that a being may be truly itself. Like- 
wise, as the fifth of the twenty-four theses of Thomistice phi- 
losophy aptly remarks: “ There is moreover in every creature 
a real composition of subsisting subject with forms secondarily 
added—that is accidents; but such a composition could not be 
understood unless the existence were received into a distinct 
essence.” Without a principle of capacity for existence, the 
subsisting being cannot be a subject for accidental act and still 
retain even the imperfect unity of unwm per accidens. 

Thus in looking at the changing universe, St. Thomas sees 
far more than Aristotle because he sees a truly metaphysical 
as well as the physical universe. His metaphysics is a true 
metaphysics of being as existing in contrast to that of Aristotle, 
which is a metaphysics of being as substance with existence 
completely ignored. When St. Thomas has moved from the 
changing world to the world of being in this first argument, 
he now sees it as a world in which every changing being involves 
ultimately a composition of truly distinct principles of essence, 
or capacity for existence, and actual existence. Only thus can 
he move surely and easily, not only to the Immovable Mover of 
Aristotle, but also to a Being in whom essence and existence 
must be identical; from being essentially composite in their 
being to the Essentially Incomposite; from the participated to 
the Unparticipated Being. Without this more prefound insight 
into the subject or being which changes, his conclusion could be 
no more than that of Aristotle, namely to the ultimate source 
of change. This alone would not be the God of St. Thomas, the 
God of revelation, the He Who Is, the Ipsum Esse Subsistens of 
all mediaeval philosophical systems. Thus the perfect fourth 


argument is the necessary implication of all arguments which 
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start from the physical level of the changing world, because 
for St. Thomas change of any kind in a being means an under- 
lying composition of essence and existence in such a being. It 
is from that more profound insight that the conclusion to the 
God of St. Thomas is made. 

In this same light we may view the second argument by which 
St. Thomas comes to God. It is definitely said to be based on 
“the nature of the efficient cause,” more exactly their order, in 


which no thing is ever the efficient cause of itself; 


for so it would be prior to itself which is impossible. Now in efficient 
causes it is not possible to go on to infinity, because in all efficient 
causes following in order, the first is the cause of the intermediate 
cause and the intermediate is the cause of the ultimate cause, whether 
the intermediate cause be several or one only. Now to take away the 
cause is to take away the effect. Therefore, if there be no first cause 
among the efficient causes, there will be no ultimate nor any inter- 
mediate cause. But if in efficient causes it is possible to go on to 
infinity, there will be no first efficient cause; neither will there be an 
ultimate effect, nor any intermediate efficient causes, all of which is 
plainly false. Therefore, it is necessary to admit a first efficient cause, 


to which everyone gives the name of God. 


It is obvious that this argument ultimately comes not merely to 
the cause of becoming or change, causa in fieri, but the cause 
of being, causa essendi. But the causes with which St. Thomas 
is immediately concerned, because they are evident to his 
senses, are causes of becoming, changes in already existing being. 
Causes of change, which are the only kind of which we have 
direct experience, effect a new form of some kind, accidental or 
substantial. Such causes, to effect a change of form in another, 
must themselves become or change. As the argument notes, in 


such an order none can cause change without a First Cause 


which, we may add, is uncaused. If we supposed an infinity 


of such secondary causes of change, there could never be a first 


cause of change, since in infinity we could always add one more. 
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But in the light of the participation principle, what is the 
underlying being or nature of these causes which cause change 
only by being themselves caused or changed? Efficiency is an 
aspect of the perfection of existence. It is rooted in the “ to 
be” of a being since efficiency, like all kinds of causes, is a 
positive contribution to the “to be” of a being. But the 
efficiency of a being is not identical with the essence or nature 
of a being. Such causes do not cause simply by being. The 
efficiency of such beings as come under our immediate experience 
is an accidental perfection of these beings. As they do not exist 
by their essences neither do they act or cause change by their 
essences. Just as the matter-form composition in the essence 
of material substance logically requires the more radical real 
composition of its whole essence distinct from its existence if 
the unity of the substance is to be preserved, so again in this 
second argument the substance-accident composition requires 
the more fundamental composition of essence and existence if 
the being and the changes produced by its efficient causality are 
to be rationally explained. Only through a principle of potential 
existence or essence really distinct from the existence prin- 
ciple can there be any addition of the accidental “to be” 
without destroying the unity of the being. Again, with the 
essence-existence composition clearly required for the beings 
or subjects of all limited efficient causes considered in this 


argument, St. Thomas moves beyond the physical level of such 
finite efficient causes of change to the metaphysical level of the 
subjects or beings which exercise this limited efficiency. Again 


with the aid of the fourth argument, it is easy to conclude by 
strict necessity from beings composite of essence and existence 
to an absolutely simple and unique being which is not composite 
of essence and existence but whose very nature or essence is to ex- 
ist, and who is therefore the First Cause of all secondary causes 
of changes because He is the cause of their being, the Being with- 
out which these other beings can neither be nor cause change. 
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This Being is very properly called God. As in the first argument 


where St. Thomas sees beyond the changes in being, so now he 
sees beyond the limited causes of changes to what their limited 
causality necessarily implies as to their beings as subjects of 
such causation. Thus to come to God, this second argument also 
implies the fourth argument which proceeds directly from the 
composition of essence and existence. Without such assumption, 
we could here properly conclude only to a First Cause of change 
which would certainly not be the God of St. Thomas but merely 
the First Immovable Mover of Aristotle. 

[t is very fortunate that what we have been saying about the 
first two arguments’ proceeding ultimately from what change 
implies as regards the beings that change, rather than immedi- 
ately from the changes themselves, finds confirmation in the 
third argument. Like the first two arguments it also deals with 
change but is limited to substantial change only, namely, that 
of generation and corruption: ‘“ We find in nature things that 
are possible to be and not to be, since they are found to be 
generated and corrupted and consequently, they are possible 
to be and not to be.’ To say such substances are possible to be 
and not be evidently means that they are possible to be and not 
be of this specific essence. That is the limit of what generation 
and corruption accomplishes. ‘“ The corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another.” There is here no question of 
giving existence, which is creation; nor of a loss of existence, 
which is annihilation. The argument is definitely confined 
to essences which change essentially in generation and cor- 
ruption. The conclusion from this aspect of reality is stated as 
follows: “ Therefore, not all beings are merely possible, but 
there must exist something the existence of which is necessary.” 
Having started on the level of essence, he first concludes on that 
level, as is clear from the every next sentence: “ But every 
necessary thing either has its necessity caused by another, or 


not.” Certainly it cannot be of a necessary existence that he is 
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making such a statement, since it would be a patent absurdity 
to say a necessary existence could be caused. Arguing on the 
level of essence he can only conclude to a necessary essence, that 
is an essence which is incapable of substantial or essential 
change. In St. Thomas’ metaphysics, an angelic being would 
have such an unchangeable essence. From changing essences, 
generated or corrupted, he concludes strictly and immediately 
to a changeless essence of some kind. Deliberately kept on the 
level of essences generated and corrupted that is far as the 
argument can conclude. 

In this third argument it is as though St. Thomas is suffering 
the various current essentialistic metaphysical systems as gladly 
as he can by accepting their viewpoint only to show the limita- 


tions of such approaches. How will he get to God? The next 


sentence points the direction: ‘“‘ But every necessary thing 


(obviously every necessary essence) either has the necessity 
caused by another or not (that is, has its existence caused by 
another or not). Here he just as deliberately leaves the level 
of essenge, which cannot prove God as the mind of St. Thomas 
understands God, and as revelation describes God in the words 
God Himself gives to Moses concerning Himself, “ Tell them 
‘He who is’ sent thee.”” That he has now moved up to the level 
of existence is patently clear in the immediately following 
sentence, “‘ Now it is impossible to go on to infinity in necessary 
things which have their necessity caused by another or not as 
has already been proved in regard to efficient causes.” He is 
here referring to the immediately preceding second way where, 
as we have shown, the argument by implication is concluded on 
the customary existential level. The third argument by itself, 
from the level of essence, must depend on the second from the 
level of existence if the existence of God is to be the conclusion. 
An essentialist metaphysics which deliberately suppresses the 
unique approach to essences from the standpoint of their 


existences cannot, in strict logic, come to the Self-Existent 


= 
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Being. However, with the principle of participation as the 
center of his metaphysics, it becomes clear how St. Thomas can 
finally come to God in this argument as he did in the first and 
second arguments. Indeed this principle must be dominating 
his thinking if the hylomorphism needed for substantial change 
is to be rationally acceptable. Beneath the hylomorphic com- 
position he sees the necessary essence-existence composition, and 
he concludes accordingly. 

Thus this third argument, like the first two, starts from the 
physical level of change. But instead of passing by implication 
from this physical level to the metaphysical level, from change 
to the beings that are subjects of the change, St. Thomas here 
makes the transition a definite part of his logical procedure. 
Further, he thus exposes the limitation of an essentialistic 
metaphysics, in which participation can have no place, in con- 
trast with his own existentialism, which has participation as 
the necessary center of all his metaphysical thinking. 

Be it noted that all these arguments show God as giving 
existence, that is, God as Creator. They emphasize His dynamic 
character, rather than the static Greek immutability of the 
Immovable Mover. That is a proper emphasis for an existen- 
tialist metaphysics like Thomism. Of course, this emphasis on 
God’s creative character stresses all aspects of that act, namely 
God's divine conservation, concurrence, providence, and govern- 
ment. The created beings never lose their complete dependence 
at any moment, neither as to their being nor as to the actions 


which arise from their natures. Hence, creation necessarily 


implies conservation and concurrence. The concurrence must 


be at every moment. Its direction must be conceived before it 
takes place as a foreseeing or providence. The necessary at- 
traction of the actions of all agents towards their preconceived 
ends in an actually created universe implies divine government 
or law. 

We come finally to the fifth way, which unlike the first 
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four, based on efficient causality, is itself based on the principle 
of final causality. It is well known that the real force of this 
argument is often misunderstood. It is sometimes put on a 
lower level of conclusiveness. Such attitudes show a failure to 
appreciate its true excellence. For St. Thomas it certainly has 
no such lesser value. In fact, of all the arguments, it has the 
advantage of emphasizing immediately the intelligent personal 
character of God’s nature, which is to be expected in view of its 
unique foundation on the principle of finality. St. Thomas 
states the conclusion of this fifth way as follows: “ Therefore, 
some intelligent being exists by whom all natural things are 
directed to their end; and this being we call God.” Obviously, 
here is no mere intelligent orderer, no Kantian watchmaker. 
Rather we are brought to an even deeper insight into the nature 
of the Self-Existent Being as Infinite Intelligence, Ipsa Intel- 
ligibilitas, Infinite Person. Yet the argument confines itself 
immediately to one level of reality, namely, unintelligent agents 
acting for an end. Nevertheless, this does not keep St. Thomas 
from concluding to the existences of “some intelligent being 
by whom all natural things are directed to their end.” This 
means all finite reality, in view of the fact that this intelligent 
director is specifically declared to be God. 

As this argument is brief we shall recall it in its entirety: 
“ The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world. We 
see that things which lack intelligence, such as natural bodies, 
act for an end. Now whatever lacks intelligence cannot move 
towards an end unless it be directed by some being endowed 
with knowledge and intelligence: as the arrow is shot to its mark 
by the archer. Therefore, some intelligent being exists by 
whom all natural things are directed to their end: and this 
being we call God.” Obviously, the physical laws governing 


the irrational orders of the universe effect a very graphic pre- 


sentation of order in the sensible external world for man to 
observe. Actions of these agents are attracted towards a definite 
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preconceived end as witness the fact “that they always, or 
nearly always, [act] in the same way so as to obtain the 
best results.” 

But even more important than the limiting of this argument 
to the attention to actions of irrational agents to an end, it 
must be stressed that we are again dealing with agents whose 
actions are second acts of “to be” in relation to their first 
substantial act. It is true we are starting now with the attraction 
of such actions to a preconceived end without which those actions 
would not have the necessary determination by which actions 
are truly actions. Thus we happen to he dealing with the end 
rather than the beginning of action. This, however, does not 
change the fact that we are again dealing with the composition 
of substance and accidents in the beings whose actions are so 
directed. Hence, here again we must see the more radical 
composition of essence and existence in these beings if their 
unity is not to be destroyed. Thus, as in the first three argu- 
ments which also dealt with the activities of substances, so here 
in the fifth argument dealing with the attraction of actions to 


an end, St. Thomas evidently moves his argument from the 


physical level of the attracted actions to the metaphysical level 


of the beings which as subjects possess such attracted actions. 
On this latter level these agents themselves are beings composed 
of the really distinct principles of essence and existence. Hence, 
instead of inferring only on the physical level merely to some 
Supreme Intelligence who conceives the ends of the actions of 
the irrational agents and attracts them accordingly, we must 
also make the more profound inference on the metaphysical 
level to an unique Self-Existent Intelligence, an Ipsa Intelli- 
gentia, who alone can properly be called God. That is very 
evidently what St. Thomas has done in this argument as in the 
first three where action was considered from the standpoint of 


efficiency. Here again in this fifth argument, the fourth is 
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implied and alone provides the proper basis for the legitimate 
inference to a Self-Existent Intelligence or God. 

Now while St. Thomas limits his argument to the actions of 
irrational agents he could have just as easily included all 
rational agents as well. For while it is true that rational agents 
act for an end which they themselves conceive, it must be 
stressed that as finite agents they are not always in the act 
of conceiving their ends. Their intellects like their beings are 
not always in act. Therefore, ultimately there must be some 
Intellect always in the act of conceiving its own end by an act 
which is its own Being and-which alone ultimately moves all 
finite intellects to act. Therefore, they also are ultimately 
dependent on an Intellect distinct from their own if they are 
to be determined to a conception of their ends. Moreover, the 
beings of these rational agents are also seen as composition of 
distinct principles of essence and existence because of their 
composition of substance and accidents. Hence, they also will 
require the existence of the Self-Existent Intelligence if they 
are to act for an end. Thus both classes of agents, rational 
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as well as irrational, are “ res naturales’ with the same need. 


Thus the Self-Existent Being, which in the earlier arguments 


was seen to give all these agents their being, is now seen as the 


Self-Existent Intellect which makes all finite beings truly agents 
by attracting the actions of all of them to Himself as their 
ultimate end and which is therefore their one Final Cause. He 
who in the first four arguments was seen as the source of their 
beginning is now seen as their end—their alpha and omega. 
Our conclusion then is that the five Thomistic ways for 
proving the existence of God, as St. Thomas understands God, 
must have the fundamental participation principle of Thomism 
as their background if we are to see clearly how the termination 
of each argument may logically be God. It is the domination 
of this principle as St. Thomas develops it on the level of exist- 
ence that clearly invests the five ways with their full force as 
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proper inferences. Otherwise, only in the fourth way alone 
is the conclusion to God immediately evident. 
To summarize, it was Aristotle who supplied the notions of 


potency and act from his reasoned explanation of the reality 


of change, both substantial and accidental. St. Thomas gave 


these potency-and-act-concepts true metaphysical significance 
by making potency a principle of limitation of act. He thus 
establishes his own unique doctrine of participation by making 
the act of existence the supreme act which is participated in 
various kinds of existing beings by a distinet limiting principle 
of potential existence designated as essence. The participation 
principle is further extended analogically, and partially con- 
ceptually, on the level of essences by introducing a principle of 
potential essence or matter by which individual essence par- 
ticipates in the perfections of the specific essence. It should 
be emphasized that what St. Thomas borrows from Aristotelian 
as well as Platonic sources is so thoroughly revised by him as to 
constitute properly a most original and revolutionary metaphysi- 
eal synthesis. In this discussion we have seen the central 
character of that participation principle as the necessary frame 
of reference for the greatest achievement of any metaphysical 
system, namely, the legitimate inference from the nature of 
the world of our direct experience to the existence of God as 
the Self-Existent Being who alone is Being in the full sense of 
that term and who is therefore the First-Creator-Cause of all 


other beings and likewise their Ultimate End. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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St. Augustine’s Metaphysics and Stoic 
Doctrine 


by Sister Rita Marie Bushman, C.S. J. 


IKE THE STOICS, St. Augustine presents us with a 
universe permeated with the reasons of things. For the 
holy doctor reality is graded according to its degree of partici- 
pation in Immutable Truth. In the De Doctrina Christiana we 
read that man occupies a middle place between the “ unchange- 
able truth above it and the changeable things beneath it.” * 
Thus Augustine would say that God, Who is absolutely im- 
mutable and therefore truly is, is at the very peak of reality. 
It is He Who supremely is. He is absolute Being. All other 
things that are, He made to be; He gave them existence but 
not supreme existence as He is.* In God, the Supreme Being, 
are the rationes aeternae, the eternal immutable principles of 
all things according to which He made all creatures. On the 
second level of reality are the rationes hominum, the rational 
soul being immutable in space but mutable in time. On the 
lowest level is the irrational creation, mutable both in space 
and time. In corporeal beings are the rationes seminales, the 
seed-like development principles implanted by God in the begin- 
ning in the original matter of creation. We shall, then, consider 
successively each grade of Augustine’s threefold hierarchy of 
being, namely, the rationes aeternae, the rationes hominum, and 
the rationes seminales. 


1TI, 38, 57; Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina (hereafter cited 
as PL), 34, 61. English translation from A Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, II, 553. 

*Cf. De Civitate Dei XII, 2: PL 41, 350: “Cum enim Deus summa 
essentia sit, hoc est summe sit, et ideo immutabilis sit; rebus quas ex 
nihilo creavit, esse dedit sed non summe esse, sicut ipse est... .” Cf. De 
Trinitate IV, 1; PL 42, 888. Confessionum VII, 11, 17; PL 32, 722. Jbid., 
VII, 20, 26; PL 32, 746. Soliloquiorum I, 1, 2; PL 32, 869. 
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Ratriones AETERNAE 


The thought of St. Augustine is essentially theocentric. It 
was in God, “the one true and absolutely good God,” that he 
found the ultimate source and explanation of all being, of all 
living, of all thinking.* To quote the De Civitate Dei: “In 
Him are to be found the cause of existence, the ultimate reason 
for the understanding, the end in reference to which the whole 
life is to be regulated.” * God was thus the alpha and the omega 
of all things. To be united with Him was to know all things, 


to possess all things, to enjoy infinite bliss.* 


Philosophy’s only purpose, according to the mind of the holy 


doctor, was to lead man to a knowledge of the First Principle 
whence all things have proceeded for his welfare.° Now the 
study of philosophy includes a twofold object, the soul and God.’ 
The first gives man a knowledge of himself and makes him 
capable of happiness; the second, a knowledge of his origin and 
this constitutes his happiness. Only he who has learned about 
God and the soul, the saint tells us, is capable of understanding 
the order of the universe. Such a one will escape the folly of 


those, who, concentrating on this or that particular event or 


* De Trinitate VI, 10, 12; PL 42, 932. English translation, The Works 
of Avreltus Augustine, edited by Marcus Dods. 

‘VIII, 4; PL 41, 228-229. 

°’ For Augustine, God was the center and standard of all things. Every- 
thing hinged upon theodicy. In logic, the ground of all truth was to be 
found in Eternal Truth Itself; in psychology, the central doctrine was the 
fact that man is made to the image and likeness of God—hence, the 
emphasis upon self-knowledge, for does not truth reside “ in the inmost part 
of man”? In ethics, the end of man, his everlasting happiness, depended 
upon his knowledge and love of God; in aesthetics, the only explanation 
for the beauty of a finite thing was its participation in Infinite Beauty; 
and in metaphysics, the degree of reality possessed by a being was deter- 
mined by its degree of mutability or its proximity to its immutable 
Source, that is, to Him Who truly is, in Whose perfection it participated. 

® De Ordine II, 5, 16; PL 32, 1002. Cf. De Moribus Ecclesiae I, 25, 46; 
PL 32, 1330. 

* De Ordine II, 18, 47; PL 32, 1017. 
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thing, are baffled by its apparent unintelligibility but will have 


the wisdom to grasp the whole plan of the universe and thereby 


find the explanation to the otherwise insoluble problems of life. 
Nothing whatsoever, no “ burdens, dangers, scorns,”’ have power 
to disturb the mind of one who knows that all things are regu- 
lated by an all-wise and kind Providence and consequently that 
nothing can happen which is not “ with God.” ° 

Augustine looked out upon the world with the penetrating 
gaze of one of the master minds of the ages and saw therein a 
wonderful order: universal in extent, for does not the very term 
universe come from unus, signifying that all things are ordered 
to one;° divine in origin, for do not the very stones ery out, 
“He made us, and not we ourselves.” In every existing being 
he recognized a wonderful unity, harmony, proportion. But this 
striking order observed not only in all things themselves, but 
in their relationship to each other, the amazing design and 
harmony evident in the whole of the universe, could be nothing 
else than the reflection of the infinite perfections of the Author 
of nature. At every turn Augustine could see in the physical 
things of creation traces of divinty. The world for Augustine 
is rational, having been planned, made, and governed by an 
intelligent Creator. 

That the world was created by God was a truth so immedi- 
ately known to Augustine by faith that it was in no need of 
proof. In his famous Quaestio de Ideis, he asserts: “ What 


religious man, however, imbued with true religion, would dare 


®’ What to the unwise seems an evil is only for a greater good, the good 
of the whole. To quote: “ Dicentur ista latius, si vestra studia sive 
memoratum istum a nobis, sive alium fortasse breviorem atque com- 
modiorem, rectum tamen ordinem, ut hortor ac spero, tenere instituerint, 
atque omnino graviter constanterque tenuerint” (De Ordine II, 19, 51; 
PL 32, 1019). Cf. English translation by R. Russell, “ Divine Providence 
and the Problem of Evil,” The Fathers of the Church (New York, 1948), 
I, 239-331. 

® Cf. ibid., II, 18, 48; PL 32, 1017. 
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deny, nay not confess, that everything which exists, that is, 
everything which is contained in its kind with its proper nature 
so that it exists was created by God the Creator.” *° Faith and 
reason, of course, always worked hand in hand for Augustine. 
Unless a person, for instance, had first made an act of faith 
in the existence of the Supreme Being or, at least, had the will 


to believe, Augustine thought that it was useless to even attempt 


to prove to him by means of a rational demonstration that God 


exists. Meyerhoff claims that belief in the creation of the world 
by God is the starting point for all later rational arguments.”* 

God, Who in His infinite goodness made all things out of 
nothing, is the First Principle, upon Whom everything depends 
for its existence, its nature, its end, its very intelligibility. 
Existing in the Mind of God from all eternity, Augustine 
taught, are the immutable uncreated forms, or ideas, the rationes 
aeternae, the exemplars or patterns according to which He 


created all things: 


For ideas are certain primary forms or patterns of things, abiding 
and unchangeable, not created, and therefore eternal and forever the 
same, contained in the divine mind; and whereas they themselves do 
not come into being nor perish, and everything which does come into 


being and perish, is said to be formed according to them.’ 


St. Augustine, of course, put the eternal and unchangeable ideas 
of Plato in the Mind of God. Plato, he tells us in his Retracta- 


tiones, made no mistake in holding an intelligible world, by 


1° De Diversis Quaestionibus 83, q. 46, translated by H. Meyerhoff, “ On 
the Platonism of St. Augustine’s *‘ Quaestio de ideis,’ ”” THE NEw ScHOLASTI- 
cism, XVI (1942), 32; PL 40, 30: “Quis autem religiosus et vera 
religione imbutus, quamvis nondum possit haec intueri, negare tamen 
audeat, imo non etiam profiteatur, omnia quae sunt, id est, quaecumque in 
suo genere propria quadam natura continentur, ut sint, Deo auctore esse 
procreata. .. .” 

 Joid., p. 33. 

12 De Diversis Quaetionibus, q. 46, 2; PL 40, 30. Cf. De Trinitate IV, 1, 
3; PL 42, 888: “. .. ibi principaliter atque incommutabiliter sunt omnia 
simul; non solum quae nunc sunt in hac universa creatura, verum etiam 
quae fuerunt et quae futura sunt.” 
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which he really meant the “eternal and immutable reason 
whereby God made the world.” ** 


The world, then, was rationally constructed, everything in it 


being made according to its proper form; man, for example, 
not by the same ratio as horse but according to the perfect form 
of man subsisting eternally in the divine Mind. Each thing 
has the ground of its intelligibility in its corresponding ratto 
aeterna. The forms are the rationes rerum stabiles atque in- 
commutabiles, the enduring principles of law and order in 
things; they are the rules according to which things are formed, 
the rationes creandt; they are the exemplary causes, the causae 
ret creandae in conformity to which things are true.’* The 
individual created being participates somehow in its uncreated 
unchangeable reason, existing from all eternity in the Mind of 
God. The rationes aeternae are, then, the true realities. The 
finite things of this world are but copies that approach the 
degree of being of their exemplar only in proportion as they 
mirror its perfection. The unity, law, and order of each being 
is but a faint reflection of the true reality, in which it par- 
ticipates, the eternal ratio or intelligible! idea, which is none 


‘ 


other than the Divine Essence known as imitable or “ according 


In creating, God simply 


to a certain mode of deficiency.” 
gave expression to some of the ideas eternally subsisting in the 
Verbum.” 

Whether there is an idea for every particular existing thing 
in the corporeal world or one only for every species doesn’t 


seem to be too clear in the mind of Augustine. In regard to man 


127, 3, 2; PL 32, 589: ‘“ Mundum quippe ille intelligibilem nuncupavit 
ipsam rationem sempiternam atque incommutabilem, qua fecit Deus mun- 
dum.” St. Augustine put his own interpretation on Plato’s theory of ideas. 

1 Cf. E. Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, translated by A. H. 
C. Downes (New York, 1956), pp. 154-155. 

15... Jansen, “ The Divine Ideas in the Writings of St. Augustine, The 
Modern Schoolman, XXII (1945), 130. 

1° For an explanation of the place of the Verbum in the theory of ideas 
see Gilson, tbid., p. 154. 
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he is inclined to think that there is an idea for each individual.” 
Gilson refers to these ideas in the teaching of Augustine as 
archetypes of every species or of every individual created by 
God.** At any rate St. Augustine expressly declares that created 
beings are what they are and are true insofar as they participate 
in their eternal and unchangeable forms: “ Through partici- 
pation in the rationes aeternae it happens that everything is 
what it is and how it is.” *° 

“ Wherever you turn you encounter the footprints [of God] 
made upon His work,” we are told in the De [nbero Arbitrio.” 
That which is beautiful is not Beauty itself, but only receives 
its beauty from that which is Beauty. He, who is wise, is not 
Wisdom itself, but only receives his wisdom from Him Who is 
Wisdom. And so with regard to every perfection. That which 
is one, true, good, wise, receives its unity, truth, goodness, and 
wisdom from Him Who is One, True, Good, and Wise.” 
Augustine’s universe, as Gilson points out, is one organized 
entirely according to the model of the divine ideas. It is from 
them that the order, form, and productivity of every being 
comes, the fundamental bond linking the world to God being 


a relationship of dependence, made visible in some faint way 


by the likeness of the creature to the Creator, of participated 


9 


being to Supreme Being.*? The degree of being and of intelligi- 

17 Cf. Epistola XIV, 4; PL 33, 80. See also De Trinitate IV, 1, 3; PL 42, 
888 cited above. This passage may indicate his thinking there is an idea 
for every individual. 

18 Cf. E. Gilson, Introduction a@ Vétude de 8. Augustin (Paris, 1931), pp. 
108-109. 

” De Div. Quaest. 83, q. 46; PL 40, 30. 

2°TI, 16, 41; PL 32, 1263: “ Quoque enim te veteris, vestigiis quibusdam, 
quae operibus suis impressit, loquitur tibi. . . .” 

21 Solil., I, 1, 3; PL 32, 870-871. 

22 Cf, E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 268: “ L’univers dont Augustin vient de 
décrire la création est entiérement organisé selon le modéle des idées 
divines; tout ce qu’il a d’ordre, de forme et de fécondité lui vient d’elles, 
de sorte que le lien fondamental qui relie le monde a Dieu est un rapport 
de ressemblance.” 


| 
| 
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bility of each thing in Augustine’s hierarchy of being is based 
upon the measure of its participation in the pure and true 
Reality, the Divine Being and Intelligence. 

Ueberweg struck the keynote of Augustine’s metaphysics when 
he said: ‘‘ He [God] is the eternal ground of all form, Who 


imparted to created objects their temporal forms.” ** 


Forms 
have a twofold existence: eternally and intellectually in the 
mind of God, temporally and physically in the creature. The 
ratio aeterna has its counterpart or rather participated likeness 
in the ratio or form of the created object. It is the form that 
imparts the meaning, the intelligibility, the reality to the 
object. It is, then, in virtue of a form that a being exists. The 
paramount role of the form is clearly seen in this passage taken 
from the De.Libero Arbitrio: “ Look upon the sky and. the 
earth and the sea and whatsoever flashes in them or above them 
or crawls beneath them or flies or swims; they have forms, 
because they have numbers: take that from them, they will be 


> 24 


nothing.’ The unity, too, measure, and harmony of every 


being springs from its form which is, of course, according to the 


eternal ratio.” Contingent beings are to the extent that they 


achieve unity, which they imitate through a harmony of their 


6 


parts. The existence of creatures, according to the great 


doctor, consists in “ rhythm, numbers, forms, beauty, order, and 
unity.” ** Augustine saw this world as a ladder of numbers or 
forms leading to God.** The more perfect the unity or the 
ordering of the parts, the more reality possessed by an object, 


28 F. Ueberweg, Grundiss der Geschichte der Philosophie, trans. from 
4th German edition by G. S. Morris, p. 340. 

2411, 16, 42; PL 32, 1263. Translation by F. Tourscher (Philadelphia, 
1937). 

25 Cf. De Trinitate III, 8, 15; PL 42, 877. Cf. De Civitate Dei VIII, 5; 
PL 41, 331. 

2° Cf. De Moribus Manichaeorum II, 6, 8; PL 32, 1348. See A. Pegis, 
“The Mind of St. Augustine,” Medieval Studies, VI (1944), p. 36. 

27 Cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy (New Haven, 1941), pp. 60-61. 

28 See A. Pegis, art. cit., p. 32. 
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the less mutability, the greater the participation in the eternal 
ratio, the clearer the reflection of divinity and thus the higher 
its position in the hierarchy of being. 

The forms God created. He informed formless matter, we 
read in the De Genes ad Litteram.*? Now Augustine reiterates 
again and again in his commentary on Genesis that in the 
beginning God created all things at once. Some things, such 
as the earth, water, air, fire, the sky, He made in their proper 
forms; others, Augustine insisted, He created only potentially, 
that is, in germ, causaliter, invisibiliter. Given the suitable 
opportunities, the latter, including all living things, man per- 
haps excepted, will develop in the due course of time according 
to definite laws determined by God. This brings our study to 
an investigation of that distinctive teaching of the holy doctor, 


namely, that of the rattones seminales. 


Rationges SEMINALES ¢ 


It is in the De Trinitate and the De Genesi ad Latteram that 
St. Augustine expounds his theory of the rationes seminales, 
those seed-like principles implanted by God in the beginning 
in the texture of the elements from which all things ever to 


But in truth,” he 


appear on the face of the earth develop. 


says, ‘ some hidden seeds of all things that are born corporeally 


and visibly are concealed in the corporeal elements of this 


2° Cf. De Genesi ad Litteram I, 15, 29; PL 34, 257 and De Vera Religione 
XVIII, 36; PL 34, 137. Gilson discusses this matter in his Introduction a 
Vétude de Saint Augustin, pp. 255ff. To quote: “L’acte divin de la 
création comporte, dans son indivisible unité, la production de deux effets 
différents: il fait, et il parfait. L’acte de faire consiste essentiellement a 
donner l’étre brut, informe, qui n’est qu’une pure capacité de recevoir la 
forme des idées; mais en méme temps que Dieu crée les étres dans leur 
subsistance méme, il les erée dans leurs formes . . . si c’est eréer que de 
donner l’étre & la matiére, qui n’est qu’un penitus nihil, ce lest & bien plus 
forte raison de donner l’étre & la forme, qui constitue seule la matiére dans 
sa réalité achevée.” See Bourke, Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom (Milwaukee, 


1945), p. 227. 
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world.” * And again in the De Trinitate: “For all these 
things in the way of original and beginning have already been 
created in a kind of texture of the elements but they come 
forth when they get the opportunity.” ** Included, then, in the 


original act of creation was the form of everything either fully 
developed or only in a potential state. The world, says Augus- 


tine, is teeming with the causes of things which were created in 


the beginning but “hidden in the secret bosom of nature.” * 


When circumstances are favorable and at the time ordained 
by God, these mysterious germs, as Father Portalié calls them, 
latent in the primitive elements of earth and water, break forth 
and are “ outwardly created in some way by the unfolding of 
the proper measures and numbers and weights which they have 
received in secret from Him Who, Scripture tells us, ordered 
all things in measure, number, and weight.** Just as a seed 
contains causally, potentially, invisibly the tree into which 
it gradually develops, so does the world have within itself every 
being that will later manifest itself.** 

Of these seminal reasons, whence all things that were not 


8° De Trinitate III, 8, 13; PL 42, 875. 

81 Tbid., III, 9, 16; PL 42, 877-878: ‘Ista quippe originaliter ac primor- 
dialiter in quadam textura elementorum cuncta jam creata sunt; sed 
acceptis opportunitatibus prodeunt.” 

** Ibid., Cf. C. Boyer, S.J., “La Théorie Augustinienne des Raisons 
Séminales,” Miscellanea Agostininana Testi e Studi: Studi Agostiniani 
(Rome, 1931), II, 800: “. . . au commencement, Dieu crée toutes choses, 
les unes tout achevées, les autres en leurs raison causales; ensuite il conduit 
le developpement des raisons causales jusqu’A la production des choses en 
elles-méme: il gouverne, il dirige, il administre.” Cf. De Genesi ad Litteram 
V, 4, 11; PL 32, 325. By far the greater number of things existed originally 
“in potency and enveloped in their causes.” IJbid., V, 25, 45; PL 34, 338. 

83 De Trinitate III, 9, 16; PL 42, 878. Cf. S. Portalié, “ Saint Augustine,” 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 90. 

34 De Genesi ad Llitteram V, 23, 45; PL 34, 338: “Sicut autem in ipso 
grano invisibiliter erant omnia simul quae per tempora in arborem sur- 
gerent: ita ipse mundus cogitandus est, cum Deus simul omnia creavit, 
habuisse simul omnia quae in illo et cum illo facta sunt, quando factus 
est dies: non solum caelum cum sole et luna et sideribus . . . sed etiam 
illa quae equa et terra produxit potentialiter atque causaliter.” 
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created in their specific natures proceed, there is, perhaps, no 


clearer nor more concise definition than that formulated by St. 


Thomas. In his treatise on the corporeal world he says: 
“ Augustine fittingly gave the name of seminal virtues (semi- 
nales rationes) to all those active and passive virtues which 
are the principles of natural generation and movements.” ** 
St. Thomas reminds his readers that these seminal principles, 
which are physical powers existing in matter, cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called rationes since ratio is a term expressing 
something spiritual. Nevertheless, being derived from the divine 
ideas, the rationes ideales, these germinal powers may be 
properly called rationes. 

Now the definite plan or law according to which each indivi- 
dual thing was to develop was thus not only in the Mind of God 
but implanted in the created thing. Different species did not 
come into being from one original principle; neither was their 
occurrence left to chance. But implicit in each creature was 
the determining principle, the fixed rule, the law of its nature 
which was the source of its natural inclinations, in other words, 
its seminal reason.” The wondrous order of the universe, its 
marvelous design, the splendid regularity of its laws, never 
ceased to excite the admiration of Augustine. The source of 
this astonishing regularity the holy doctor, of course, traced to 
the all-seeing providence of God realized in time by His impart- 
ing to creatures definite tendencies and powers which work out 
according to fixed laws. This text from the De Genesi ad 
Litteram expresses his mind. 

> Summa Theologica I, 115, 2; translated by Fathers of the English 
Dominican Province (London, 1922), V, 155: “Eet ideo convenienter 
Augustinus omnes virtues activas et passivas quae sunt principia genera- 
tionum et motuum naturalium, seminales rationes vocat.” Cf. McKeough, 
The Meaning of the Rationes Seminales in St. Augustine (Washington, 
1926), pp. 26 ff. 

86°Cf, De Genesi ad Litteram IX, 17, 32; PL 32, 406: “ Omnis iste 
naturae usitatissimus cursus habet quasdam naturales leges suas, secundum 


quas et spiritus vitae, qui creatura est, habet quosdam appetitus suos 
determinatos quodammodo, quos etiam mala voluntas non possit excedere.” 


| 
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The elements of this corporeal world have their well defined force, and 
their proper quality, from which depends what each one of them can 
or cannot do, and what reality ought or ought not to issue from each one 
of them. Hence it is that from a grain of wheat a bean cannot issue, 
nor wheat from a bean, nor a man from a beast, nor a beast from a 
man.°? 


There is no mistaking the mind of Augustine regarding his 
theory of the rationes seminales, those seed-like principles, 


which, he held were sown in the original matter and from which 


all things have grown.** However, he was not so sure about the 
origin of man. His body, he thought, was included in the 
simultaneous creation and was, therefore, created at first only 
potentially. Its development into its proper form may have 
been effected by God in a special way, whereas all other things, 
created in potency or causally, developed in the ordinary 
manner, according to the powers and laws imbedded in the 
primitive matter.*® As to the origin of man’s soul, the great 
doctor never did attain conviction.*® Let us, then, consider the 
human ratio, which holds a middle position between the rationes 
aeternae and the rationes seminales in the Augustinian hierarchy 


of being. 


*"Ibid.: “Et elementa mundi hujus corporei habent definitam vim 
qualitatemque suam, quid unumquodque valeat vel valeat, de quo fieri 
possit vel non possit. Ex his velut primordiis rerum, omnia quae gignuntur, 
suo quoque tempore exortus processusque sumunt, finesque et decessiones 
sui cujusque generis. Unde fit ut de grano tritici non nascatur faba, vel de 
faba triticum vel de pecore homo, vel de homine pecus.” 

3° For a clear and concise treatment of the rationes seminales see V. 
Bourke, op. cit., p. 231. 

*°Cf. De Gen. ad Lit. V, 1, 3-6; PL 34, 340-342. See M. McKeough, 
op. cit., p. 88: “ Augustine then plainly admits two possibilities in regard 
to the appearance of the first human body. It may have been the necessary 
response to forces placed in the rationes seminales at the beginning, or 
it may have been the object of God’s will manifesting itself externally only 
at the moment of its actual appearance.” 

*° Augustine suggests several possibilities regarding the origin of the 
soul. Cf. De Libero Arbitrio III, 21; PL 32, 1299-1300. 


/ 
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Ratio Homtnis 
The ratio hominis, according to the mind of Augustine, was 
definitely a higher reality than the ratio seminalis. That the 


human soul did not develop from a seminal reason Augustine was 


certain. However, as to the nature of its origin, he never did reach 


certitude. He hesitated to accept any one of the four possible 


theories discussed in the De Inbero Arbitrio and the De Genest 


ad Litteram. Man, sometimes defined as “a rational mortal 


“ 


animal,” *? sometimes as a “rational soul using a mortal and 


earthly body,” ** is decidedly higher in the scale of being than 


the material creation. “‘ But the rational soul, among those 


things which were created by God, is superior to everything 


else,” Augustine says.** In fact, nothing intervenes between the 


soul and God. To quote a text from the De Immortalitate 
Animae: “ Nor is there to be found anything between the high- 
est life, which is unchanging wisdom and truth and the lowest 
to receive life, that is, the body, save the soul which quickens 

Again, it is the attribute of immutability that is suggested 
as the criterion of the measure of reality possessed by the being. 
In the thought of the saintly doctor, being was synonymous with 
immutability. To quote from his seventh sermon: “ Being is 
a term for immutability. For all things that are changed cease 


to be what they were, and begin to be what they were not.” * 


“De Trinitate XV, 7, 11; PL 42, 1065. 

‘2 De Moribus Ecclesiae 1, 27, 52; PL 32, 1332. 

‘3 De Diversis Quaestionibus, q. 46; PL 40, 3031: “ Sed anima rationalis 
inter eas res quae sunt a Deo conditae, omnia superat.” Cf. V. Bourke op. 
cit., p. 93. See also Retractationes I, 1, 2; PL 32, 586. 

4*XV, 24; PL 32, 1033: “ Nec invenitur aliquid quod sit inter summam 
vitam, quae sapientia et veritas est incommutabilis, et id quod ultimum 
vivificatur, id est corpus, nisi vivificans anima.” Pertinent passages on the 
soul from De Immortalitete Animae are cited and translated by F. 
Moriarity, Illumination in St. Augustine’s Early Philosophical Writings, 
Master’s thesis, St. Louis University, 1944. 

‘5 Sermo VII, 6; PL 38, %6. Cf. In Joannis Evangelium XXXIII, 10; 
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God alone, “‘ Who,” as the Psalmist says, “ art always the self- 
same,” can truly say, “I am Who am.” He alone truly is.“ 


The material things of the physical universe begin to be and 
cease to be. They are mutable both in time and in space. Now, 
the human soul, too, is mutable but only in a certain sense. It 
began to be but it will not cease to be. It is mutable in time but 
not in space. For instance, it changes from a state of ignorance 
to that of knowledge, from a condition of apathy to that of 
47 


desire.** Hence the ratto hominis is, of course, less than the 


Supreme Being, but, on the other hand, a more excellent reality 


48 


than bodies.** The fact that immutable truth is acquired from 


and about the changing things of this world and possessed by 
minds that are mutable furnished Augustine with the basis for 
his chief proof that there must exist a Supreme Being, Who is 
higher than the human reason, Who is Immutable Truth Itself 
and the source of all truth.** 

The passage of the De Immortalitate Animae cited above 
suggests that the soul is not only an intermediate reality but 
that it is an intermediary between God and matter. Unlike 
St. Thomas, St. Augustine thought that the soul is in need of 
nothing and incapable of receiving any help from the body. 
Whatever is of value in the body—its measure, form, and 
order—comes by way of the human ratio from the rattones 


aeternae. This fundamental point in Augustine’s theory of the 


PL 35, 1680: “. .. res enim quaelibet, prorsus qualiscumque excellentia, si 
mutabilis est non vere est; non enim est ibi verum esse, ubi est et non 
esse.” Cf. De Mcribus Ecclesiae II, 1, 1; PL 32, 1345: ‘‘ Hoc enim maxime 
esse dicendum est, quod semper eodem modo sese habet, quod omnimodo sui 
simile est, quod nulla ex parte corrumpi ac mutari potest, quod non 
subjacet tempori, quod aliter nune se habere quam habebat antea, non 
potest. Id enim est quod esse verissime dicitur.” 

4° Cf. Enarratio in Psalmum CXXVII, 15; PL 37, 1686, 1687. 

47 In Joan. Evang. XCIX, 4; PL 35, 1887. Cf. Sermo CCXLI, 2, 2; PL 38, 
1134. See Enarratio in Psalmum CXXI, 6-8; PL 37, 1623-1625. 

*® Cf. De Musica VI, 5, 12; PL 32, 1170. See Confessionum X, 6, 9-10; 
PL 32, 783. 

«9° Cf. De Libero Arbitrio II, 16-18; PL 32, 1262-1267. 
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order of the universe as expounded in the De Immortalitate 
Animae is summarized by Pegis as follows: “ Order and organ- 
ization and life come down to the body by way of and through 
the mediation of the soul.” °° Besides, since only “like knows 
like,” it is through the soul alone that man can get in touch 
with the world that is “ most really real.” ™ 

Moreover, as the body is perfected by the soul, in like manner 
is the soul perfected by contact with the eternal reasons. Here 
ontology and epistemology join hands in Augustine’s thought. 
[t is in the light of the eternal ideas that man knows. It is by 
participation in the eternal ideas that man is. To quote the 
Enarratio in Psalmum: “ He | man] is when he seeth God. He 
is when he seeth Him Who is; and by seeing Him Who is, he 
also according to his measure beginneth to be.” °*? Man, there- 
fore, holds a middle place between God Who rules him and the 
material creation which he should rule with reason. In the 
De Trinitate, St. Augustine refers to man’s nature thus: “. 
under Him to Whom it ought to be subject, and above those 
things to which it is to be preferred; under Him by Whom it 


ought to be ruled, above those things which it ought to rule.” 


°° A. Pegis, art. cit., p. 41. Professor Pegis goes on to say: “The 
hierarchy of divine ideas, soul and body has as its fundamental motive the 
transmission of organization to matter, which can take place only this 
way.” Cf. M. D’Arcy, “ The Philosophy of St. Augustine,” A Monument to 
St. Augustine (New York, 1930), p. 172. 

‘The soul being made to the image and likeness of God is not only 
like to Him but close to Him. Cf. V. Bourke, op. cit., pp. 120-121: “It 
is because of its proximity to the eternal that the human mind can see the 
incommutable Truth.” 

°°? CXXI, 8; PL 37, 1624: “Tune est, quando videt Deum. Tune enim 
est, quando videt eum qui est; et videndo eum qui est, fit et ipse pro modo 
suo ut sit.” 

53X, 5,7; PL 42, 977: “... sub eo scilicet cui subdenda est, supra ea 
quibus praeponenda est; sub illo a quo regi debet, supra ea quae regere 
debet.” Cf. Ludwig Schopp, “Introduction,” The Happy Life (St. Louis, 
1939), p. 9. Cf. De Civitate Dei XIX, 15; PL 41, 643. 
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Merapuysicat Basis or AveusTINe’s Etuics 


He who conforms to this order of things divinely ordained, 
the saint explains in this passage from the De Trinitate just 
quoted, regulates his life according to his nature. In other 
words, he lives according to his nature.* As far as is humanly 
possible, he sees things as they are. He evaluates them at their 
true worth. He realizes that the material creation is for man 
but to be used with reason. He recognizes the great dignity of 
the human person but without overestimating its rightful posi- 
tion in the hierarchy of being. He, consequently, humbly 
subjects himself to the rule of his Creator upon Whom all 
things depend. He never appropriates to himself what belongs 
to God.** The intrinsic excellence of creatures serves only to 
draw him closer to the all perfect nature of God reflected in the 
objects of His handiwork. 

Observance of the due order of things was for Augustine the 
solution to many a problem. Since order is that by which God 


56 


governs all things that are,** conformity to the natural order is 


conformity to Him.’ St. Augustine saw the universe as a 


ladder of beings of varying degrees of perfection, each one a 


concrete expression of an eternal immutable ratio in the Verbum 
Dei. A stupendous harmony and order, that is, the arrangement 
of things similar and dissimilar, each in its proper place,” 
was evident to the saint in the unity, symmetry, and beauty of 


54 De Trinitate X, 5, 7; PL 42, 977: “Credo, ut se ipsam cogitet, et 
secundum naturam suam vivat, id est, ut secundum naturam suam ordinari 
appetat. .. .” The passage cited above explains the order to which one 
must be conformed to live according to nature, that is, to a recognition of 
man’s place under God but above the irrational creation. 

55 Ibid. 

56 Cf. De Ordine I, 10, 28; PL 32, 991: “Ordo est, inquit, per quem 
aguntur omnia quae Deus constituit.” Cf. ibid., II, 4, 11; PL 32, 999: 
“Ordo est quo Deus agit omnia quae sunt.” 

87 Cf. ibid., I, 9, 27; PL 32, 990. 

58 For an exposition of the role of order in nature, in human life, and 
in society in general see De Civitate Dei XIX, 13, 1; PL 41, 640. 
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each individual thing, as well as in its interrelation with all the 
other things in the universe. In the Enarratio in Psalmum he 
cries out: 

The interrelation of everything that is created, this orderly beauty which 
ascends from the lowest to the most sublime, and which descends from 
the most sublime to the lowest, and the continuity of which is never 
disrupted, but in all its dissimilitudes balanced, in its entirety praises 


God.*® 


Order, then, had for Augustine both metaphysical and ethical 
implications. Each individual being has its own principle of 
measure, form, and order, traceable to the Divine Orderer Who 
governs all things. Man’s peace and happiness, too, depends 
upon his reflecting in his own life the order and harmony which 
characterizes all reality. In the De Civitate Dei, the holy 
doctor refers to “ the peace which arises from being in harmony 
with the natural order of things.” ®° And in the De Ordine he 
expressly tells us: “‘ Order is that which will lead us to God, 
if we hold to it during life; and unless we do hold to it during 
life, we shall not come to God.” ** 

Now man maintains his peace with God by means of “a 
well-ordered obedience of faith to the eternal law ” and with his 


fellow men by a “ well-ordered concord.” His own soul is at 


peace when his actions coincide with his knowledge, that is to 


say, when he does what he knows to be right; in other words, 


when he lives according to reason. 


5° CXLIV, 13; PL 37, 1878: “ Ista contextio creaturae, ista ordinatissima 
pulchritudo, ab imis ad summa conscendens, a summis ad ima descendens, 
nusquam interrupta, sed dissimilibus temperata, tota laudat Deum.” 

eo XTX, 13, 1; PL 41, 641. 

“11, 9, 27; PL 32, 990. 

“2 St. Augustine never seemed to lose sight of the principle of order. In 
man himself he notes a just natural order when the flesh is ruled by the 
soul and the soul by God. “The peace of the body,” he says, “ consists in 
the duly proportioned arrangement of its parts” De Civitate Dei XIX, 13, 
1; PL 41, 640. Indeed, his definition of peace—the tranquillity of order— 
has become standard. Earthly peace is possible to rational creatures only 
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RESEMBLANCES TO STOICISM 


There is observable in this fusion of metaphysics and ethics 
in Augustine, if not a strong influence of the Stoic doctrine upon 
his thinking, at least a marked similarity between his thought 
and that of the School of the Porch. For the Stoies as for 
St. Augustine, the world is rational, permeated with the reasons 
of things and designed according to a wondrous plan divinely 
ordained. With the Stoics, however, this reason diffused 
throughout the world was their god, a kind of cosmic force 
immanent in all things, directing them to their necessarily 
appointed end and in accordance to which they were formed. 
With St. Augustine, of course, the rationes within the things of 
the physical universe, though created by God and fashioned 
according to the divine ideas, were not part of God but only 
reflections of Him. Conformity to the world order was for both 
St. Augustine and the Stoics submission to God, to a divine law, 
but with this difference. According to the saint God is a personal 
transcendent Deity in Whose divine Wisdom or eternal reasons, 
or eternal law the universe shares. The god of the Stoics was 
the World-Reason itself, an impersonal’ but supreme deity 
immanent in the universe. In a recent article in Toe New 
Scuo.asticism, Anton-Hermann Chroust makes this significant 
observation : 

Perhaps the most fundamental and far-reaching contribution of St. 


Augustine to legal philosophy and its further development is to be seen 


in his basic reformulation of the impersonal supreme cosmic reason 


by conformity to the natural order, by the observance of that “law which 
enjoins the preservation of the natural order and forbids its disturbance ” 
(ibid., XIX, 15; PL 41, 646). This peace is further referred to as the 
“perfectly ordered and harmonious enjoyment of God and of one another in 
God” (ibid., XTX, 17; PL 41, 646). For a splended digest of St. Augustine’s 
treatment of peace and order in the De Civitate Dei, see V. Bourke, “ The 


Political Philosophy of St. Augustine,’ Proceedings of the American 
Cathoiic Philosophical Association (1931), pp. 50-51. 
63 Cf, De Diversis Quaestionibus, q. 79, 1; PL 40, 90-91. 
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proposed by the Stoics; in his successful undertaking to ground this 
universal order or regime exclusively in the personal will and intellect 
of God.* 


It was, no doubt, through Cicero and perhaps Plotinus that 
St. Augustine became acquainted with so much of the Greek 
teaching on law and order. The resemblances between the saint 
and the illustrious Roman are most striking not only in regard 
to the content of doctrine but even in its expression; parallel 
phrases in their works are not infrequent. Both were struck 
with the marvelous order of the universe. Both taught that 
there is an eternal law commanding the preservation of that 
order and forbidding its disturbance. Both placed the eternal 
law in the highest reason, the divine Mind. Both considered 
that law to be eternal, immutable, and universal, there being 
a natural law for man written on his heart or imbedded in his 
nature, one which he cannot escape, and for the material 
creation, principles of order implanted within each being.® 

Perhaps the most noteworthy affinity of Augustinian teaching 
to Stoie doctrine is to be found in the theory of the rationes 
seminales. Duhem wonders if the rationes causales of St. 
Augustine are not a kind of Christianization of the Stoic logot 
spermatikoi.®* It has been suggested, of course, that it is to 
Plotinus that Augustine is indebted for his theory. A more 
careful examination, however, of their respective teachings 
would seem to reveal a greater likeness of Augustine to the 
Stoic than to the Plotinian theory. Plotinus held that in the 


Soul of the World—the direct emanation of Nouws—there are 


logot genetikot, principles of all the lower beings in accordance 


**“ The Philosophy of Law from St. Augustine to St. Thomas,” THE New 
ScHOLASTICISM, XX (1946), p. 26. 

*’ Cf, A. Schubert, “ Augustins Lex-Aeterna-Lehre nach Inhalt und Quel- 
len,” Beitrége zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, XXIV 
(1924), 1-63. Cf. C. Dawson, “St. Augustine and His Age,” A Monument 
to St. Augustine, op. cit., p. 65. 

** P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde (Paris, 1914), p. 447. 
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to which the material things of earth are formed. These gene- 
rative reasons, however, are not in the matter but reside in the 
Soul—either in the Soul of the World or in inferior souls. 
They are, as Duhem explains, the forces by which the souls are 
capable of fashioning the matter and of impressing forms on it. 
Matter in itself is irrational, according to Plotinus, and “ op- 
A body is produced by adding to matter 


posed to reason.” 


a seminal reason. The Stoics, on the other hand, taught that 
the world and everything in it was through and through rational. 
Seminal reasons reside in the very texture of the elements. They 
are in god; in fact, god is “the seminal reason of the uni- 


68 


verse. The world,” says Diogenes Laertius, “ is ordered by 


reason and providence . . . inasmuch as reason pervades every 


69 


part of it. The Stoic position is summed up succinctly by 


Aetius: 


The Stoies declare that God is intelligence—a creative fire—moving to 
the production of the world, containing all the seed-giving laws of 
generation, by means of which all particular things come to be accord- 
ing to destiny.*° 


Now according to the Stoics, God is all! things. But God is 
reason, and so there is reason in all things. 


Now St. Augustine likewise taught that all reality, matter 


included, is rational. At the very moment of creation God 


inserted as it were, in the primitive elements seminal reasons, 


*7 Ennead II, 4. Cf. A. Pegis, “ Matter, Beatitude, and Liberty,” The 
Thomist, V (1943), 265-267. See Ennead IV, 7, 2; V, 9, 6. 

** Diogenes Laertius VII, 136. 

6° Thid., 138. 

7 Placita I, 7; Arnim II, 1027. God, the seminal reason of the universe, 
is also the artificer of the order of the universe. Everything proceeds with 
a certain regularity according to a necessary law. Now even though all 
things are periodically reabsorbed into Zeus, the primal fire, they reappear 
later in the same form and with the same activity as in their former 
existence because of their seminal reasons in virtue of which all things 
develop according to destiny. 
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hidden powers or laws of development of all things to come.” 
St. Augustine must, then, have been in some way indebted, if 


not directly, at least, indirectly to the Stoies for his doctrine 


of the rationes in the physical things of the universe. Of para- 


mount importance, however, is the marked difference between 
the doctrine of the holy doctor and that of the Stoics. For 
Augustine the rationes seminales were principles produced by 
God inhering in created things and entirely distinct from the 
uncreated forms existing from all eternity in the Verbum Det. 
With the Stoies they were of the very substance of the deity 
itself. Christian writers were always most careful to emphasize 
the transcendency of God as opposed to the immanent divinity 
of pantheistically inclined thinkers. 

Several of these early Christians use the rationes theory, but 
their interpretation is always in accord with the principles of 
the Church. St. Justin talks about the Verbi semina in refer- 
ence to the partial truths of the pagan philosophers.’* In their 
explanation of Genesis, St. Basil and his brother, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, both had recourse to a theory similar to the rattones 
seminales, namely, that in the beginning God endowed the 
original matter with the power to develop into all the various 
forms ever to appear on the earth.”* Whether St. Augustine 

71 Some things God created in their proper forms; others, causaliter, in 
prima conditione (De Gen. ad Lit., V, 4, 11; Pi 34, 325) or potentialiter 
(ibid., V, 5, 14; PL 34, 326) or invisibiliter (ibid., VI, 6, 10; PL 34, 343). 
Father Boyer states that the essential note to be grasped in regard to the 
seminal reasons is that they are laws of development (op. cit., p. 813). 

72Cf. Il Apology, 8; PG 6, 457-458. St. Justin held that the truth 
attained by pagans was due to the “seed of reason implanted in every race 
of men,” that is to a “ part of the word,” Christ being the whole Word. 

73 For an account of St. Basil see Sermon on Providence, 22; PG 32, 
1365-1374. For that of St. Gregory of Nyssa see Homilies on the 
Hexameron, PG 44, 69-78. Canon Dorlodot summarizes the views of the two 
Greek Fathers and notes the similarity of Augustine’s account to theirs. 
See Darwinism and Catholic Thought, trans. Ernest Messenger (Cincinnati, 
1923), pp. 73-74. Dorlodot asserts that the rationes seminales of St. 
Augustine “ are none other than the spermatikai dunameis of St. Gregory ” 
(ibid., p- 74). 
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became familiar with notion of the seminal reasons through the 


Fathers, through Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists, or perhaps 


through Cicero or Varro,” the fact still remains that ultimately 
the source of the theory must be traced to the Stoics. As far as 
is known the followers of Zeno were the first to use the term 
logot spermatikot. This observation made by Father McKeough 
is in all probability correct: ‘ From the Stoic logos spermatikos 
he derived the term ratio seminalis. To the whole he added the 
Christian doctrines of creation and divine administration.” *° 
The Stoic theory of tension, namely, that there is within 
things a force in accordance with which a proper proportion of 
parts is maintained, would seem to have its counterpart in the 
harmony, symmetry, and the measure, which plays such an 


Other evidence 


important role in Augustine’s metaphysics.’ 
of Stoic influence are manifest, such as the teaching of the 
equality of all men, with the related doctrines of the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. The Stoics taught that the 
universe is the one common source of all men and hence de- 
nounced any pretense to superiority on account of race, color, 
or social condition, virtue alone being the only title to glorv. 
Seneca epitomizes this phase of Stoicism in his treatise De 
Beneficiis.“* St. Augustine, of course, did not have to go to 
the Stoics to learn that all men are members of one great human 
family and are essentially ordered to the one true God Who 


made them to His image and likeness, that a “ good man 


although he may be a slave, is free, but a bad man, even though 
he may be a king is a slave,” that the City of God is ruled by 


one common Father Whose kingdom is the entire world.” 


74 Father McKeough (op. cit., p. 24) suggests that since St. Augustine 
did not read Greek very well, he may have come upon the thought of St. 
Gregory through St. Ambrose, who held the latter in great esteem. Both 
Varro and Cicero were respected authorities of St. Augustine. 

75 Tbid., p. 24. 

7° Cf. A. Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes (London, 1891), 
pp. 41-46. 

EEL, 26. 

78 De Civitate Dei IV, 3; PL 41, 114. Cf. L. Schopp, op. cit., pp. 18-26. 
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And so, however many differences and similarities there are 
between St. Augustine and the Stoics, there stands out pro- 
minently in the thought of both this fundamental doctrine, 
namely, that there is in the universe a marvelous order pro- 
ceeding from a supreme principle according to an all-embracing 
law of reason. Every being in the world is permeated with 
reason—for the Stoics, a reason that is a fragment of divinity ; 
for St. Augustine, a reason that is but the reflection of an 
Eternal Ratio in God. Reality, therefore, is rational. Nothing 
happens by chance but according to the “same laws which 
pervade all things,” as Augustine says,” or to quote Cleanthes’ 
Hymn to Zeus, according to the Universal Reason, “ ruler of 
Nature, that governs all things with law.” *° The same defer- 
ential regard for nature, reason, and law found in the Stoies 
and in the early Christian writers is manifest, then, in the 
works of the great Bishop of Hippo. 

It would seem, therefore, that there are sufficient grounds 
for thinking that he, who came to philosophy by way of one 
of our chief sources of Stoic doctrine, the author of the 
Hortensius,** in whom he found a teacher not only of rhetoric 


but of morals, and in whose thought he probably found his 


inspiration to write a treatise on Divine Providence, on the 


order of the world, and on the sovereign good, was to some 


extent, at least, influenced by what is best in Stoic teaching. 


Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


7° De Civ. Dei XIX, 12, 3; PL 41, 64-: “. . . easdem leges per cuncta 
diffusas, .. .” 

*° Hymn to Zeus is cited by Stobaeus, Eclogae I, 1, 12 (Arnim II, 537). 

"1 It was the Hortensius of Cicero, Augustine tells, that “inflamed and 
excited ” him to seek Wisdom Itself. Cf. Conf. III, 4, 7; PL 32, 685. The 
Hortensius is not extant today. Cf. R. Thamin, Saint Ambroise et la Morale 


Chrétienne au IVe Siecele (Paris, 1895), pp. 169-176. 


The Nature and Uses of Liberty * 
by Gerard Smith, S.J. 


I 


LEARLY WE TALK much about liberty in America. 

Read our Constitution, our Bill of Rights, our history. 
Look into any magazine, novel, drama, or newspaper. Attend 
any political rally or session of Congress. Get into any conver- 
sation above the level reached by quiz programs, card players, 
dancers, television or radio addicts. Sooner or later explicitly 
or implicitly, the talk is about liberty. 

And what is all this talk about it, what seems to be our notion 
of liberty? What are we talking about? Let an ordinary man 
answer that question. Confused he may be by gobbledegook, a 
nitwit he may be about nuclear physics, or the odes of Sappho, 
or the epigrams of de la Rochefoucauld, but in matters which 
touch him nearly, the ordinary man is as intelligent as any 
one on earth. At least J think he is. Now, the ordinary man 
thinks he is free when he is not “ being pushed around.” He 
likes to be “left and let alone.” He hates those who “ horn 
into” his affairs. “ Chiselers, gate-crashers ” (especially when 
they are crashing his own gate or chiseling into him), these he 
detests. So also he detests meddlers, “do-gooders and up- 
lifters,’ who are bound and determined to save him no matter 
if it kills him. The common man doesn’t like to be barked at 
or to have his religion, or politics, or anything else rammed 
down his throat. When refused a job because he is a Jew, a 
Catholic, or Protestant, he thinks that somebody ought “ to 


work those guys over.” He doesn’t like class distinctions unless 


they be based solely upon merit. In his club, or union, or in 


*Eprror’s Note: This paper was delivered at the Aspen Institute of 
Humanistic Studies, Summer, 1951. 
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his casual conversation, at work or at play, he likes to break 
into a discussion with “that’s not the way I see it; I see it 
this way”; and he expects to be heard. He wishes to have his 
say about who will be the boss. He will agree that there must 
be rules, but he likes to have a share in making them and in 
seeing that they are kept. He has an inalienable right, he 
believes, to “razz” the umpire. If he wishes to take a trip, 
he takes it for granted that he should be allowed to buy a ticket 
for any spot in the world and not be questioned by anyone in 
the world. In sum, the common man thinks he is free when he 
can go where he pleases, dress as he pleases, think as he — 
ay what he pleases, and do what he blankety blank well pleases 

I think the ordinary man is right. My reasons are two. First, 
I also am an ordinary man. Secondly, the ordinary man ts 
right. There is a hard core to his thinking about freedom which 
we find in the liberty of God. That is good enough for me. 
God does what He pleases, and so does a free man. 

Before examining with you in detail the reasons why an 
ordinary man is right about liberty I should perhaps plead for 
a hearing. To some of you it must appear that I am not the 
one to speak to you of liberty. Am I not a Catholic, a priest, 
and what is worse, a Jesuit? Don’t Catholics take orders from 
Rome? And priests especially? And Jesuits above all? And 
the orders themselves! Are they not the outworn dogmas and 
intolerable prescriptions of the greatest tyrant the world has 
ever seen, the Church of Rome? Isn’t the history of the Church 
one of political oppression, of stifled research, of obscurantism, 
of the rack and thumbscrews, of the Inquisition? It is true, 
you will concede me, the Church no longer tries to bully man- 
kind, but she is only biding her time. Invite men to be free! 
Of course She does. But free as She understands freedom. In 


her heart she doesn’t mean them to be free at all. Behind 


her present gracious front there lurk other Gregories, other 


Sixtus’s. When She’s strong enough—and She multiplies her 
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faithful faster than do other creeds, when She has a majority, 
then we shall see her tear off her mask and appear as She truly 
is. You talk to us of liberty! Why it is precisely our liberty to 
do as we please which the Church plans to take from us. You 
may align yourself with the ordinary man in word, but in 
fact you can’t believe a word you say. As Montalembert said 
of the Catholic opponents of liberalism: When they are weaker, 
they claim freedom from us, because that is our principle; 
when they are stronger, they take it from us, because that is 
their principle.* 

To those of you who may be thinking along those lines, I say: 
no, the Church is not what you think She is, the great destroyer 
of liberty. We must draw, I believe, a distinction between the 
practice of some Churehmen and the doctrine of their Church. 
As to the practice of some Churchmen, I do not intend to defend 
it. Not that I consider it indefensible. On the contrary, I 
consider that a very good case can be made for what Church- 
men have done in the past and are doing in the present. But 
I am not now interested in defending their goings on. Why on 
earth should I be? Why on earth should one suppose that only 
Churchmen practice what they preach? To a clergyman who 
maintained that “he had no notion of people being in earnest 
in their good professions, whose practice was not suitable to 
them” (the professions), Dr. Samuel Johnson, “ growing 
warm,” said, “Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human 
nature, as not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice ”?* To Dr. Johnson’s 
statement I add one of my own. Whatever may or may not have 
been the practice of some Churchmen, the doctrine of their 
Church upon liberty demands a hearing. Only doctrine can 


set men free, just as it is only leaven which can raise dough. 


2 Quoted by J. Maritain in Freedom in the Modern World (New York: 
1936), p. 65. 
2 Boswell, . . . Hebrides, Everyman’s Library (New York), p. 351. 
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Recall: “the truth shall make you free” (John viii 32). I 
am urging, in other words, that truth is the cause of freedom, 
that the doctrine about freedom which I will propose is true 
doctrine, and that such doctrine deserves a hearing. If you do 
not think the Church’s description of freedom to be a true 


description, then by all means, and in the name of your liberty, 


reject it. But if the Catholic doctrine about freedom commends 
itself to you, you will be honest enough, I know, to acknowledge 
its source, and charitable enough to leave to God those who may 
have infringed it. If only free men should speak of freedom, 
and if only those can be free men whom truth has freed, the 
claim to be the truth deserves a hearing. 

And now to the doctrine itself. We hear of the four freedoms: 
freedom of speech and expression, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. We hear too of free drinks 
and free soup, a free state, freedom to come and go, and so on. 
Through all these expressions there runs a common meaning, 
which is this: freedom of choice. One is free from want, for 
example, who can choose, if he wishes, the means of wealth. 
One is free from fear who can choose the means to avoid or 
face down the cause of fear. Drinks and soup are free when 
we may choose to accept what another may choose to bestow. 
All the kinds, variations and modalities of freedom are caused 
by one factor alone, and without that factor there is no freedom 
at all. That one factor is this: each of us has his own ideas 
about things, and because he has, he can do things in his own 
way. To choose to do things according to our own way of seeing 
the matter, this is free choice. Free choice is the reason why 
people live in a free state, namely, because they choose to have 
a free state. Free choice is also the reason why people live in 
a slave state, namely, because they don’t choose to oust their 
leaders who choose to keep them slaves. 

This leads us straight to the root of liberty. The heart of the 
matter, the essence of liberty, is revealed in the simple fact 
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that nothing can make us wish to do anything we don’t wish 
to do. It is true we can be made to do practically anything, 
but made to wish to do anything—never. We may have to 
“take it,” but we don’t have to “ like it.” Here, I say, is the 
root of all freedom. A man’s wishes cannot be coerced by any- 
thing or anyone, not even by God. As Martin Luther wittily 
remarked, a coerced will would be a nill. To get the flavor of 
that in the original, read it thus: a coerced wish would be 
a nish. Keep this primordial fact in mind. It is the source 
of all our freedom. 

Granted, now, that a forced wish, though not a forced deed, 
is a contradiction in terms, may it not be nevertheless true that 
our wishes themselves are internally necessitated? I mean, even 
though nothing external to us may force us to wish, may there 
not be something within us which forces us to? When I was 
a boy in school, we could always needle our German professor 
of psychology by asking him, “ Why do roosters crow, and 
rabbits breed, and stones fall, and plants grow”? His in- 
variable answer was, “ They choost like id und they can’t help 
it.” May not the situation be the same for us? Must we not 
say that although no external pressure can force our wishes, 
nevertheless internal pressure can and does? Like a river in 
flood, which no banks can contain, may not our wishes have a 
source which, like the river’s, must gush forth? Granted that we 
wish willingly, for an unwilling wish is a contradiction in terms, 
may not our willingness itself be a necessitated willingness ? 
Luther thought so, for unjustified theological reasons. Freu- 
dians, most sociologists, and all positivists think so, for un- 


justified non-theological reasons. They maintain that our desires 


spring from us as from a source which must gush forth, though 


that source is itself unconstrained. No external pressure, they 


agree, can force us to wish. On the other hand, they maintain, 


> Luther, De Servo Arbitrio in Luther's Works (Weimar, 1883), XVIII, 
634, 635. 
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no one can help wishing what he does, any more than he can 
help having red hair or no hair at all. We cannot, they say, be 
made to wish otherwise than as we do; but there’s something 
more to it than that: we can’t even make ourselves to wish 
otherwise than as we do. We “choost like id und we can’t 
help it.” 

The argument of these men takes various forms according to 
each man’s specialty. A sociologist will speak of the ineluctable 
weight of companionship and environment. These, he says, 
make us wish as we do; for example, a child brought up in a 
thieves’ kitchen will inevitably steal. Glands, according to bio- 
logists, explain our character, and character explains our deeds. 
There are criminal types and saintly types, endomorphs, meso-, 
and ectomorphs. The most recent discovery of psychologists is 
the unconscious. Conscious desires spring, they think, from the 
unconscious and necessitating urges of nature. 

Instead of talking shop with each of these gentlemen I 
prefer to isolate the argument common to them all. It is this: 
we must, they say, above all, talk sense; we talk sense when 
we explain; we explain only when our explanation is the 
reason why what happens must happen. For example, we say 
“John fell, because he was pushed.” If the explanation of 
John’s falling is because he was pushed, then that explanation 
not only explains why he fell; it also explains why he must 
have fallen. Now you libertarians, who maintain that a man’s 
wishes are subject to no internal necessity, to nothing, i. e., 
which makes a man wish as he does, as being pushed makes a 
man fall, you don’t talk sense. You say, “ John wishes to kill 
his mother-in-law,’ and when you’re asked why, you give no 
adequate reason why. For if you gave an adequate reason, that 
reason being adequate, is enough to explain not only why he 
wishes to kill her, but also why he must wish to kill her. If it’s 


not adequate enough for that, it is not a reason at all. This 


makes no sense. Oaks come from acorns, and barring accident, 
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and given the proper conditions, come they must. Just so here, 
a man’s wishes come from adequate motives, and given those 
motives, wish he must, e. g., to commit murder. All consequents 
are always explained by their antecedents. If not, they’re not 
explained at all. And that is exactly where you libertarians 
stand: you say, wishes are not fully explained by their ante- 
cedents, and in saying this you are saying they are not explained 
at all. This makes no sense. Now, we necessitarians, we do 
make sense. We say: a man wishes to commit murder, because 
a combination of causes, which it is not necessary to specify, 
makes him wish to commit murder, and the same goes as an 
explanation of the wish of those who wish to stop him. Just as 
bodies fall, and roosters crow, ete., because they “ choost like id 
und they can’t help it,” so also do good men wish good, and evil 
men evil. They just like it and can’t help it. If you libertarians 
decide to become sophisticated about your position, we necessi- 
tarians can become sophisticated in our criticism of it, as thus: 
unless you reduce the contingent to the necessary, unless you 
explain whatever happens in terms which explain why it must 
happen, you explain nothing—as if you said, “ John fell because 


he was pushed, yet not because he was pushed.” This makes 


no sense. We do make sense. We explain all things by their 
necessitating antecedents. 

The annoyance which this argument has ever caused those 
who deny it lies in the fact that it is so nearly right. It is dead 
right that everything except free choice is ultimately explained 
by necessitating antecedents, and free choices are perhaps less 
in number than the sum of necessitating events. It is dead 
right that perhaps most of the actions even of free human agents 
are subject to the same necessity a falling body has of falling, 
and for precisely the same reason: human agents are bodies. 
It is dead right that even in our free choices there is something 
we can’t help wishing. Sometimes too, we don’t decide, though 
we may think we do, anything at all. It seems perfectly certain, 
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moreover, that consciously or unconsciously we are inclined 
along certain lines of action, whether we like it or not. A 
Michaelangelo, e. g., could never be a Mondrian, nor, to my 
mind, could a Mondrian ever be a Michaelangelo, although 
either could fail to be himself. There ts a necessity back of our 
choices. We work within a framework of causes, physical and 
psychic. Physical causes, barring hindrance, always have an 
inevitable result, a one-way exit. Some psychic causes have 
a sort of one-way exit: a hungry man, e. g., must desire food 
and any man must wish for happiness. However, not all psychic 
causes impel an agent to act in one way only. 

Let us go straight to the evidence for this. Everyone recog- 
nizes the difference between lifting his arm and having it 
lifted for him. Yes or no, when you lift your arm, are you 
conscious that you alone lift it? You are? Well, this is what I 
mean by a free act from a free choice. No external or internal 
force makes you choose to lift your arm, and the evidence for this 
is your consciousness that you and you alone choose to do the 
job. There is better evidence for the freedom of choice than 
that of consciousness. It is a contradiction in terms that of 
several possible courses of action only one be possible. Now, in 
many instances several courses of action are open, e. g., there 
are many ways of skinning a cat, including the possibility of 


not skinning it at all. These possibilities are always present 


when you can see them—unless you wish to say that the 


alternatives you see are not there, and we’re not inclined to take 
as a principle that what we see is never there. Lastly, there is 
the following evidence. The whole structure of society, its laws, 
its courts, the dealings of man with man, marriage, contracts, 
business, work, play, sanctions, everything except perhaps birth 
and death, is based upon one fact: a sane adult is a responsible 
agent. Let me put this fact to you in this way: would you be 
much complimented by being told, you are good because you 
can’t help it? A dubious compliment, you say, and so do I. Or 
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would you be much put out for being told, you are evil, but 
that’s not your fault? Socrates, according to Lombroso, would 
have been a criminal type. So much for Lombroso. We are 
not, according to Freudians and positivists, responsible agents. 
So much for Freudians and positivists. 

But science itself, whatever be the peculiar notions of 
scientists, doesn’t it teach us that free choice is an illusion, that 
free choice is only the coming to see that there are no alter- 
natives open but one, that, howsoever we may feel about it, we 
act under forces not under our control? Science teaches no such 
thing. The greatest historian of science, Emile Meyerson, tells 
us that there are two causalities, one belonging to the world of 
reason, one belonging to the world of will; that in the world of 
reason only a necessitating cause is dominant; that in the 
world of will I have immediate consciousness of a causality 
which is fundamentally different from that of a necessitating 
causality. Of this non-necessitating causality, according to 
Meyerson, science has simply nothing to say, either for it or 
against it.“ If scientists attempt to assimilate this voluntary 


causality to the penny-in-the-slot causality of physical agents, 


this is simply a case of scientific imperialism, and if we pay 


court to such imperialism we are adoring a sacred cow. 

We now have all the elements of the definition of free choice, 
upon which all our freedoms depend and from which they spring. 
Free choice is an act of a power men have of picking their 
course of action among alternatives, or of scrapping all alter- 
natives and refusing to budge at all in a given case. As evidence 
for the existence of this power may be offered, first, our aware- 
ness that we do our own deciding about what to do and the doing 
of it. Then, too, we see alternatives to action: we may act 
thus or so, e.g., take beef or mutton, or take neither and go 
hungry. To say we see alternatives where there are none, and 


“E. Meyerson, Identité et Réalité (Paris, 1908), pp. 36, 37. 
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to say that this is always the case, this is to say we cannot know. 
An impossible situation if only because, then, we could never 


know we can’t know. The whole structure, lastly, of society is 


built upon the bald fact that men are responsible agents. As 


to the supposed scientific evidence to the contrary of all this, 
that evidence simply does not exist. It is a bogey calculated to 
frighten infantile thinking, or to overawe timorous adults with 
academic war paint. 

It is true there are limitations to our basic freedom, which is 
freedom to choose. We cannot, for example, always accomplish 
our choices. Nor are we free to choose anything and everything. 
We are not free to wish for food and drink, for happiness, for 
knowledge, for company, for the “ good.” These things we must 
wish. They are ends. Ends cannot be chosen. It is only means 
to ends which we may choose. Thus, we may choose this or that 
food or drink, this or that person’s company, this or that way 
to happiness, this or that good. Both saints and sinners wish 
for the good, and both take that way to the good which seems 
best to them. As Pascal remarked, even those who hang them- 
selves do so because they think that is the best way out. Only, 
saints and sinners decide which is the best way out. That the 
saint and the sinner each sees the matter in his own way is 
irrelevant to the point that they are both responsible for seeing 
the matter in the way they do. Indeed, to see that holiness is 
good, is part of their choices. The criminal’s responsibility for 
seeing matters as he does is the very notion of criminal negli- 
gence or ignorance. The saint’s responsibility for being right 
is the very basis of the notion of praise and blame. Thus, 
although we cannot help it, thank God, that our basie reason 
for choosing anything is because we think it good, nevertheless 
what we think good is what we wish to think good. The saint 
thinks it good to be holy, the sinner, to be sinful. That’s the 


way they see it. They see it that way, however, because they 
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wish to see it that way. As Henri Bergson says, in effect, our 


motives are what we make them.’ 


II 


What are we to do with our liberty, our power to choose 
between acting thus or so, and between acting or not acting at 
all? This is the second of the two topics I proposed at the 
beginning: the nature and uses of liberty. 

There is one proposal about what to do with our liberty which 
I would not even mention unless it has been suggested through- 
out the course of history. André Gide is perhaps its most recent 
and polished proponent. Gide suggests that we do absolutely 
nothing about our power to choose. Don’t choose at all. Don’t 


take sides. Don’t commit yourself. For, if you do, you’ve lost 


5H. Bergson: id. Time and Free Will, transl. F. Pogson (New York, 
1950), p. 173: “. .. the act which bears this mark of our Personality is 
truly free, for our self alone will lay claim to its Paternity.” An assemblage 
of objections, met-implicitly in the text. 1) We have an illusion of being 
responsible. If so, there’s nothing to be illuded about, i. e., we’d never know 
we were illuded. Like saying, all money is counterfeit; if so, we’d never 
know it. If we know some money is counterfeit, that’s because there’s 
good money and we know that. 2) We may be wrong in thinking some acts 
are free choices. We may indeed. Friends may deceive, but they are not 
all to be distrusted. 3) We accept the strongest motive, which by hpyo- 
thesis can be but one. If “ strongest” means (a) the motive we actually 
do accept, yes, we do accept the “strongest” motive; but this an empty 
statement. It says, we choose for the reason for which we choose. Of 
course. If “strongest” means (b) the most compelling motive, this is 
ambiguous. It might mean the motive which compels us to choose. There 
is no such motive. It might mean the motive which we allow to compel us. 
This is true, but it means that we have made the strongest motive to be 
strongest. 4) The unconscious impels us. When we are impelled, we know 
it, and we sometimes know we’re not impelled either by the conscious or 
unconscious. 5) Choice, if free, has no adequate explanation. If adequate 
means sufficient, choice has an adequate explanation. The explanation is 
this: a reason for desiring anything, and that reason is, because the thing 
desired is good; a reason for desiring a given good, and that reason is, 
because we wish to. If adequate means a necessitating reason, no, we have 
no such reason to explain choice. It is, however, only a mechanistic pre- 
pudice which makes one think that all reasons are adequate in the sense 
of being necessitating. 
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your power to decide; you’re stuck with what you’ve chosen, 
e. g., a wife. The bewildred candidate for the prize of the $64 
question hears the chorus, “ you'll be sorry.” Just so, stoicism 
advises us to have no regrets by having chosen nothing to regret. 
We must be mugwumps. (I do hope you all recall the small 
boy’s definition of a mugwump. Remind me to tell you when 
I’m off the air...). 

Underlying this proposal is the assumption that the freedom 
to choose is an end in itself, that indecision is better than 
decision, that we must never make up our minds, for if we do 
we shall lose our liberty. Of all the proposals about how to use 
liberty, and of all assumptions, these I conceive to be the 
silliest. The power to choose is given in order that you may 
not choose! It’s like saying the power to hear is given in order 
that you may not hear. If this be true, we must revise the 
“he that has ears to hear, let him hear.” I suggest this revision, 
“he that has ears to hear, let him have them cut off.”” Why 
not, if they’re not meant to hear? An open mind is an excellent 
thing, like an open mouth. But mouths were made to close on 
food, and minds on truth. We cannot be open minded about 
the multiplication table, nor should we be open minded about 
the one we love. Certainly when we choose to love we’ve lost 
the power of making that choice again. What of it? We have 
gained the beloved, and I take it that to have is better than to 
have not. To commit oneself, this is excellent; and if we’re 
stuck with what we’ve chosen, this means only that we’ve made 
a bad choice; not that it is bad to choose. No, whatever our 
liberty be for, it cannot be meant to “ fust in us unused.” We 
couldn’t let it lie unused, even if we wished. Gide himself 


chose not to commit himself, but that was a commitment. 


The question, then, remains, how shall we use our liberty ? 


Here let me once more call upon the common man. He will 
say, choose what is good for you, and he will let the matter go 
at that. He will let the matter drop there, because he thinks 
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that everyone will know what he means. And so they will. 


’ is a perfectly intelligible and 


“Choose what is good for you’ 
intelligent piece of advice. One may refuse it, of course, or 
accept it, or misapply it. One cannot, however, refuse, accept 
or misapply it without knowing what it means. The bad man, 
who refuses it, knows better, i.e., he knows what it means, 
else he would not be a bad man. The misguided man knows 
what it means, because he is the first to regret his mistake, else 
he is not misguided but bad. By hypothesis the saint knows 
what it means. The only ones who do not know what the advice 
means are those who cannot choose at all: children, the insane, 
and animals. Children and the insane cannot distinguish good, 
and the animal has no need to. A piglet will never be blamed 
for turning into a pig, but a child will. Thus, all who can 
choose know what “ choosing what is good for us” means. 

The fact that they do points to the reason for the fact. Some- 
how, there resides in each of us the capacity of knowing a good 
thing when we see it, and of liking it. It remains only to jerk 
out the implication of that knowledge of, and inclination to, a 
good thing. 

We should never recognize a good thing when we see it unless 
there were in us some sort of anticipatory knowledge of, and 
desire for good things, some sort of framework into which 
good things, when they come along, might fit. We must have 
some advance information about, and desire for them. A man 
who falls in love must in some sense be in love before he falls. 
A secret affinity to the beloved is in the lover before he loves. 
He longs for the beloved before he sees her. How else will he 
love unless he sees that beloved as incarnating his expectations ? 
—as if he would say, this is exactly what I’ve been looking 


for. A piano will give forth music, but only if it be in tune; 


and so will a musician, but only if there be music in him before 
he performs. An unimpeded body will fall, but only if, before 
falling it has already started. Hold something in your hand. 
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You feel its pressure on your hand. This is what I mean: the 
body’s pressure on your hand shows that it is already in some 
sense falling even while you hold it. Just so, before we choose 
there is a secret longing in us for good things. 

The pivot of all desire, the steam in our boiler, always up 
and always exercising pressure to be let out, this secret longing 
for good things is so identified with our natures that no man 
is without it. To love the good, this is to be a man. To be a 
man, this is to love the good. If we call this love of the good a 
desire for happiness, the fact that all men desire to be happy is 
evidence enough that before they choose anything they have in 
them an ineluctable love of all good things which is awaiting 
a summons from some or other good thing—like dancers awaiting 
a tune. 

Observe, however, that despite our anticipatory longing for 
good things, there is no single good thing we have to choose 
unless we wish to. There is a discrepancy between our general 
readiness to go along with proposals which are good, and our 
particular decision to go along with this or that proposal. For 
instance, all cocktails are good (thank God), and so is every- 
thing else which confronts our desires. Only, no cocktail is so 
“all-fired ” good as to explain why it and no other is chosen. 
The general reason for choosing any course of action, namely 
because it’s good, will not explain why a particular course of 
action is chosen. What, then, explains a specific decision? This 
explains it: we identify a particular good, this cocktail, say, 
with the reason for choosing it, viz., because it is good. We 
make an identity between our reason for choosing (because the 
object of choice is good) and the thing chosen, namely, this or 
that good; but there is no real and full identity between these 
two. We jam under the middle term of our choice, which is the 


term “ good,” an instance of the good. We argue, in a flash of 
course: the good is to be chosen; this food is good; therefore I 
do choose it. As you see, if this food were so good that it is 
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identical with the reason for choosing it, namely, because it is 
good, we should never desire to eat again. Food would be, by 
identity with the good, the only good thing there is. If this 
technical description of choice be too technical, forget it. Retain 
only this: to choose is to make identical two factors which are 
not identical: this good thing, and the reason for choosing it. 
To choose is to see as best for us here and now what we know 
is not, absolutely speaking, the best at all; it is only good for 
us here and now. 

We have now come across the most fundamental implication 
of all choice: in choice, we are seeking the “ best.”” We find 
only good things. No matter. We keep on seeking. Now, if 
quest is not to be useless and meaningless, there must be a best. 
The Christian tradition says that this best is God. As C. S. 
Lewis puts it: I am hungry, therefore there must be food; I 
have sex desires, therefore there must be men and women; I 
have a longing which no person or thing can fill up, a longing 
for the best, therefore there must be God. 

I’m not now interested in the validity of this demonstration 
of God’s existence, though it is valid enough. Rather, ’m 
interested in what His existence implies in the matter of our 
freedom. It implies that, since we know and like what’s good 
for us, and since this involves knowing and desiring what’s 
best for us, we are longing in all our desires and choices, how- 
ever obscurely, however unawarely, for God. As St. Augustine 
says: “ Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts 
are restless till they rest in Thee.” ° 

The common man, who thinks himself free when he can do 
what he pleases, is consequently right. He is really seeking 
the best, the freedom of God. God does what He pleases, and 


so, if a man reaches the best, which is what he is reaching for 


in all his desires, he too will do what he pleases. 


® Conf. I, 1. 
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Is this possible? Can a man reach this “ best ” which is God ? 
He can on two conditions: 1) that a man please to choose what 
pleases God, 2) that God, in consequence of man’s choice of 
what pleases God, deign to make man free as God is free. 

At that first condition you may protest: “ You have misled 
us, just as we thought you would. You promised to go along 
with the ordinary man’s notion of freedom, viz., that there’s 
freedom when one does what one pleases, and now you’re saying 
that one does what one pleases when he does what pleases 
God. This belies your promise. Everyone knows that the 
ordinary man is pleased with things which don’t please God, 
and that God is pleased with things which don’t please us. 
Most men, e. g., are pleased with what is illegal, immoral or 
fattening. Is God pleased with that? Well, we are. Why, 
you’re like the fool who thinks he always agrees with his wife, 
because he always lets her have her way.” 

I answer, no, I’m not, I think, deluded or deceptive. To 
choose what pleases God is to choose what pleases self. Let 


me try to make that proposition stick without retiring behind 


a cloud of words, like a philosophical squid. 

Let me call once more upon the ordinary man’s testimony. 
The common man who has chosen something simply because 
it is good to choose it, e. g., who has chosen to help another 
because it is good to help another, knows that he has put 
another’s good a notch above his own, and in so doing he knows 
he has put his own good a notch above himself. Indeed, the 
common man who refuses to help another knows he has lowered 
his own good a notch below the good with which fraternal 
charity would have enriched him. What goes on here? This: 
both men have identified their own advantage with another’s. 
The good man has made these two identical by choosing to 
make them identical. The bad man has made them identical 
by refusing to identify by choice what he has at least identified 
by knowledge, for he regrets his choice, else he is either not bad 
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or not advertent. The relation of the lover to the beloved is 
always thus. The lover is enriched by the beloved. Though 
not ours by proprietary right, by being, i. e., owr stock in trade, 
the beloved, nevertheless, becomes ours by being loved. To choose 
or to love, this is to enrich oneself with—what? Our own 
riches? Not at all. With the riches of the beloved. These 
become ours, but ours as being from the things we love. Love 
is always and mainly heteronomous: it follows the law of the 
beloved. A mother rejoices in her son, a man in his wife, a 
hungry man in food, and a saint in God. But love is also 
autonomous: it enriches the lover. There is jubilee in a mother’s 
heart over the son who is there, in a husband’s heart over the 
wife who is there, in a saint’s heart over God who is there. 
Everyone instinctively knows this law of love, that the beloved 
is another self. I have simply tried to explicate its involvement 
in our common convictions. 

And in so doing I have refused to see in love two diameter- 
cally opposed movements, two quite contradictory directions: 


one, self-regarding and destructive of altruism; the other, 
altruistic and destructive of self. It is true that a pretty wholly 
selfish love is possible, but it is not lawful to define love by its 


aberrations. So also a pretty wholly altruistic love is possible, 
though there’s little likelihood we shall ever experience such a 
catastrophe—we love ourselves too much. The Apollonian quest 
for self, and the Dionysiac quest for strange gods are indeed 
written across the face of history, and it is good to describe 
them, to mark their curves, to ask why love goes a-whoring, 
or retires in suicide, as Nygren and de Rougemont do. These 
are psychological and historical problems. The philosophical 
and theological issue, however, is this: can love, should love be 
both self and other regarding at one and the same time and in 
one and the same act? The answer is, yes. It is things we 
don’t have until we choose them which profit us. To love is 
to enrich oneself with these things, the riches of another. It 
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is a Kantian and puritan illusion to think that we really don’t 
like what is good for us, or, that what is good for us is some- 
thing we don’t like—like bad medicine. Bad medicine may 
oppose our taste, but not our love of health. So also it is an 
Epicurean illusion to think that what suits our senses is always 
good for us. Sweets are sometimes forbidden sweets—to 
diabetics, for instance. Let us see the matter as it is: the 
good is what suits us down to the ground, but nothing within 
the area of our own hides suits us down to the ground, for we 
are limited beings who are longing for the best, and the best 
is not ourselves; on the other hand, should we have the best, 
then surely it would be ours and we should be enriched. 

Let me now return to the common man’s objection: ‘“ What 
suits me down to the ground, no matter what you say, is illegal, 
immoral, or fattening. Now, God is not pleased with, at least, 
the first two. Yet you keep saying that what pleases God pleases 
me, and you add that I’m free when I do what I please. I 
agree that I’m free all right, when I do what I please, but how 
am I pleased with what does not please me, namely, the will 
of God”? 

If the common man is willing to listen to reason, he may 
be told that he is not quite satisfied with evil. There is heart- 
ache in sin, and a headache after over-indulgence, and he 
knows it. Next, he may be told that his satisfaction in wrong- 
doing is evidence only that love is autonomous: its object pleases 
the lover. But love is also heteronomous: there is an object of 


love which is not the lover; it is the beloved. The whole 


question, then, comes to this: who or what is the beloved? Is 


it creatures? Most certainly. Is it only they? Most certainly 
not. For, they are not the best beloved. They and God are 
wrapped up in one package and delivered over to one love. They 
are samples, instances of the good: good things, the love of 
which is also an implicit love of the best. We love good things 
for a reason, namely because they’re good, which finds no steady 
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footing in them, because they are not the best, and it is our 
longing for the best which makes us love them. Let me put it 
sharply: you love your wife or huband or sweetheart, because, 
whether you know it clearly or not, you love something more 
than them. “I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more.” Now, if it is our longing for the best which 
makes us love what is good, if it is the best which most pleases 
us, if the man who does what he pleases is freest, if the best 
be God, then the lover of God is the freest man on earth. A 
free man does what he pleases if what pleases a man most is 
the best there is, and if that “ best ” is God, and if a man loves 
that best. To the common man one may urge Pascal’s summation 
of the matter: the only free and reasonable men are those who 
love God above all things, because they know Him, or seek Him 
above all things, because they know Him not. 

A while back I said that the condition of our being free is 
not only that we choose what pleases God, but also that, in 
consequence of that choice, God deign to make us free as He is 
free. Will He do this? The implications of love show that He 
will, but not how He will. How God will do this we know 
only from revelation. He will do it now by the gift of Himself 
in the graces of faith and charity, hereafter by the gift of Him- 
self in the Beatific Vision. On this matter I shall not dwell. 
There are other fish to fry. 

So far the argument has come: a free man does what he 
pleases; what pleases a man is the best there is, and this is 
God, the love of Whom is implied in all our desires. Thus, a 
free man is a lover of God. As St. Augustine says: ama et fac 


quod vis, love and do as you wish. 

At this point I seem to be like the fatuous father who tells 
his son “to be careful.” There’s nothing a good son would 
like better. Only, a son doesn’t always know how to be careful, 
and neither does the fatuous father who tells him to be. So 
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here. I’m saying “do what peases God.” You are asking, 
“What does please God ” ? 

What pleases God is obedience to law. One who obeys law 
is therefore a free man. I’m not interested at present in demon- 
strating again that a free man observes the law. That demon- 
stration has already been made. One who sees that law and the 
will of God are identical, inasmuch as God’s will is the source 
of all law, has seen the proof. I’m interested rather in the 
crucial question, how does God’s will or law become so estab- 
lished in us as to make us free? 

Liberty or the observance of law is generated in us by knowl- 
edge and love of law. Our knowledge and love of law starts 
from our human inclinations, to eat and drink, to mate, to seek 
company, to live, and so on. These inclinations are constant 
and universal. Sometimes they have been warped and perverted, 
but not as a rule. Cannibalism, for example, is a warped in- 
clination to eat. Yet precisely because these inclinations are 
constant and in all men, the human race has had time to dis- 
tinguish the perversion of inclination from their good outlets. 
No respectable person nowadays thinks to eat or enslave his 
neighbor. Thus we come to know and approve the most general 
prescriptions of law, which are the authentic distillations of 
reason from our human inclinations, tested over and over again 
in the crucible of our experience and others’. Then we go on 


to give these unwritten and general prescriptions expression or 


artial expression in written or positive laws, civil and inter- 


national. Positive divine law we learn only from revelation. 
This, roughly, seems to be the way our knowledge and love gets 
foothold in us. But only a foothold. Everyone knows that 
knowledge of law and a certain love of it, which everyone has, 
does not guarantee obedience to it. Virtue is not knowledge, 
nor is ignorance vice. There remains a hump to be got over 
even when we know the law, the hump of obedience to law. 
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These possibilities confront a man who knows the law. First, 
he may freely refuse to obey it, and think this liberty. If 
liberty lies only in his power to choose, and to choose evil at 
that, he is right. If, however, liberty lies in the power to choose 
in order that we may choose what is good for us, then the 
perfection, the consummation of liberty cannot lie in choosing 
evil. Is an artist freer for splashing upon canvas cvlor and line 
without rhyme or reason? Is a writer freer for putting on 
paper unintelligible nonsense? Which is the better writer, 
Gertrude Stein or Cicero? Is the controlled grace of the motion 
of a ballet dancer better than the contortions of a paralytic ? 
The situation is similar in moral matters. The blond bandit is 
not better than the faithful wife. There is a kind of freedom 
from law, but it is the false freedom of anarchy. Indeed, 
freedom from law is slavery. The adulterer is a slave to his 
passions. The free man dominates his passions. The free man 
exults in activity governed by Jaw. The outlaw lives alone, a 
hell on earth presaging the hell of the damned. 

The second possibility which confronts a man who knows the 
law is this: he may obey it, but reluctantly. He rather wishes 
there weren’t a law, but, allez, he’ll keep it. For instance, 
some one insists on reading his poetry to you. You would like 
to choke him, but you don’t. You listen patiently though you 
still think he ought to be shot. This is Aristotle’s continent 
man: he is continent, but he wishes he didn’t have to be. No 
slave to passion, this man has a measure of liberty. Yet law 
for him is a restraint, a curtailment of doing what he would 
like to do but doesn’t. He is a slave to law. In him law and 
liberty are not fully established. 

Lastly there is the man who only dominates his passions and 
obeys the law, but who also loves to obey the law. In him law 
is fully established. He is the virtuous man, one in whom 
observance has become a second nature. This man is fully free.’ 


7 Cf., Contra Gentiles, IV, 22; Summa Theologica, I-II, 93, 6. 
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How does he “ get that way ”? He “ gets that way ” by freely 
wishing to be that way. I’m not unaware of the difficulty of 
such a wish, a difficulty arising not only from original sin but 


also from the impossibility of willing a supernatural good with- 


out the help of God.* But the difficulty vanishes in practice if 


a man is in earnest. St. Augustine for years wished to be 
chaste—he thought. Then it dawned on him that because he 
wasn’t chaste, he must not have meant it. He decided to mean 
it, and “ drawing his soul like a sword from the scabbard of 
sin,” he was chaste on the instant. As you see, there’s central 
spot down deep in all of us where we make up our minds, and 
where what we decide stands fast. Nothing on God’s earth or 
in heaven can wrest from us that decisive commitment we make 
of ourselves to good or evil, and nothing, once we have made 
that commitment, can prevent us, if we stick to it, from being 


‘“‘a law unto ourselves,” men who do what they please. 


Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


® Cf., Summa Theologica, I, 62, 2. 
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Socrates in the Light of Aristotle’s 
Testimony 


by Anton-Hermann Chroust 


T IS indeed sad for the historian of philosophy to reflect 
upon the paucity of available data.which exist on the his- 
torical Socrates. It is even sadder to reflect upon the fact that 
Aristotle, so singularly endowed by nature and so fortuitously 
placed in such choice circumstances, did not provide us with a 
biography of the historical Socrates. But suck are the omis- 
sions of history. The clearness of Aristotle’s vision was not 
completely dimmed by the hysterical frenzy of that cult which 
succeeded in transforming Socrates into a legendary figure. He 
escaped this influence by being born outside the reach of these 
events. But at the same time, his proximity to these events did 
furnish him with an opportunity of securing information from 
the contemporaries of Socrates,’ a rare instance of a biogra- 
pher, blessed by both nature and circumstances. Hence it would 
seem that Aristotle, more than any other authority, is qualified 
to supply reliable materials for reconstructing the historical 
Socrates and his teachings. 

In his discussion of the philosophies and philosophers of the 
past,“ Aristotle also touches rather thoroughly upon the phi- 
losophy of Plato. He reports that Plato in his youth first had 
become acquainted with Cratylus and the teachings of the Hera- 

1 Aristotle, it would seem, was neither captivated by that type of Socratic 
tradition which had been inaugurated by Antisthenes, nor did he blindly 
adhere to Plato and the Socratic tradition that had been established in the 
Early Academy. As a former member of the Academy, however, to some 
degree he probably remained faithful to certain aspects of the Socratic 
tradition as it had been developed by Plato and the Early Academy, even 
after his final break with Platonic philosophy. 


18 Metaphysics 983 a 25-993 a 27. 
Ibid. at 986 32. 
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cliteans, some of which he retained during his later years.’ 
Later Plato turned to Socrates who 


was occupying himself with ethical issues ra mpaypare- 
vouevos), thereby neglecting the realm of nature as a whole in that he 
was seeking the universal (75 xadAov) in these ethical matters. Thus for 
the first time he directed thinking towards definitions (dpuspoi). Accept- 
ing these teachings Plato held, however, that this applied not to sensible 
things but to entities of a different kind, because the common definition 
eould not be a definition of any sensible thing, inasmuch as sensible 
things are of a constantly changing nature. Things of this other kind 
he (scil., Plato) called Ideas (iSé€as). And sensible things, he insisted, 
are named after these, because of a relationship between idea and 
sensible thing. For the many existed by participation in the Ideas 
(wéOcEw) that have the same name as they.® 


Similar views are to be found in book thirteen, chapter four of 
the Metaphysics. After having pointed out once more the Hera- 
clitean background of the Platonic Ideas,* Aristotle continues: 


Socrates, however, busied himself about ethical virtues (7O:xai dperai), 
and in doing so he became the first to present the problem of universal 
definitions xafoAov). ... It was natural that Socrates should 
be seeking after the essence of things (ro ri éorw). For he was seeking 
to arrive at syllogisms (ovAAoyifeoPa), and that which is the starting 
point of syllogisms (dpyy tév ovAAoywopev). ... For two things may 
fairly be ascribed to Socrates, namely inductive argument and uni- 
versal definition (rov's émaxrixods Adyous Kai Td KaBdAov). . 
Socrates, however, did not make the universals and the definitions exist 
apart (od ywpiord éroie—scil., from sensate things) ; they (scil., the Pla- 
tonists), however, gave them separate existence (éy#picav), and this 
was the sort of thing they called Ideas.5 


Essentially the same notions re-appear in book thirteen, chap- 
ter nine of the Metaphysics: 


They (scil., Platonists) thought that the particulars in the sensible 


* Ibid. at 987 b 1-11. 
* Ibid. at 1078 b 12-17. 
5 at 1078 b 17-32. 
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world were in a state of flux and none of them was constant, and that 
the universal was apart from these particulars and something different. 
Socrates gave the impetus to this theory by reason of his definitions 
(8:4 tovs dpispovs), as we have stated above (in: 1078b 17-32). But 
he did not separate universals from individuals. And in this he thought 
correctly. .. .° 


Finally, in book one, chapter one of the De partibus animalium, 


Aristotle points out that 


the reason why our predecessors failed to arrive at this method of 
treatment was that they failed to comprehned the true conception of 
essence, or of any definition of substance. The first who came near it 
was Democritus.... But thanks to Socrates this method experienced a 
novel impetus (70 ri jw elvac Kai 70 rhv ovaiay . . . éri Swxpdrovs 

. . ménOy). But at this time men abandoned their inquiry into the 
facts of nature, and the philosophers directed their attention to virtue 
beneficial to mankind and to political science.’ 


According to these Aristotelian reports, if credibility could be 
attached to them, Socrates would have been the originator of 
“ conceptualism ” and “ scientific definitions ” as well as the 


discoverer of the universal and the inductive method. We are 


led to believe that Socrates was the first to recognize that the 
essence of a thing is to be discovered in the universal concept. 
Hence Socrates, it is reported, always sought after universals 
and definitions, because he was seeking after the essence of 
things. Aristotle again and again stresses the fact, however, 
that Socrates did not apply his universals or his inductive 
method of definitions to the facts of nature, but merely to 
ethical issues. By doing so he became the founder of the scien- 
tific method and scientitic philosophy. As a matter of fact, 
it is a commonly accepted belief among historians of philosophy 
that the most conspicuous and decisive contribution of Socrates 
rests in his alleged initiation of the conceptualistie or inductive 
method. This allegation, which would turn Socrates into a 


* Ibid. at 1086 a 37-1086 b 4. 
* 642 a 25-31. 
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“logician ” of the conceptualistie type, is generally based on 


the testimony of Aristotle who seems to be supported by some 
corroborating evidence furnished by Xenophon and perhaps even 
by Plato. 

Where, then, did Aristotle derive his views on the alleged 
‘conceptualism ” of Socrates? In a most general way it might 
be said that Aristotle probably made use of the following sources 
of information: First, he must have been familiar with the 
Soeratie tradition cultivated within the Academy which he 
joined in the year 367, about twenty years before the death of 
Plato. Furthermore, he might have relied on some personal 
reminiscences based on a kind of popular tradition still current 
in Athens around the year 367. In addition, it must be assumed 
that he was familiar with the so-called Socratic literature and 
the Aéyot LwxKparixot which during the first half of the fourth 
century apparently had come into their own. And finally, he 
probably conversed with other disciples of Socrates who had 
not joined the Academy. In this way he also gained an insight 
into those teachings of Socrates which were different from the 
particular tradition established by Plato and perpetuated by the 
Early Academy. 

Whenever Aristotle mentions Socrates,° we are always faced 
with the extremely difficult task of ascertaining those references 
which seem to deal not with the historical Socrates, but rather 


9 


with the Socrates of the Platonie dialogues. Attempts have 


been made to distinguish the historical Socrates from the fic- 
ticious Socrates by relying on the different forms by which 


Socrates is being introduced or referred to in Aristotle’s writ- 


® Cf. H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, vol. 5, Aristotelis Opera, edit. Acad. 
Reg. Borrusica (Berlin, 1870) 741 b 8-54. 

Cf. 335b10 (Phaedo 96A-99C) ; 1260a22 (Meno 72A-73C); 126la6 
(Republic 423E); 1261a12 (Rep. 457C); 1261a16 (Rep. 462B); 1261 b 
19 (Rep. 462C); 1261 b21; 1262b6 (Rep. 403A-C); 1262b9; 1263 b 30; 
1264a12; 1264a28 (Rep. 422E); 1264a29 (Rep. 464A ff.); 1264b7; 
1264b24; 1264b29 (Rep. 451E); 1265a11, 1291a12 (Rep. 369A ff.) ; 
1316a2 (Rep. 546BC), ete. 
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But upon closer scrutiny such criteria turn out to be 


ings.’ 
without any real significance. For it is without any importance 


1 


whether Aristotle refers to 6 Xwxpdrns** or merely to 2wx- 


partys; ** whether a statement ascribed to Socrates by Aristotle 


> or an 


is introduced by a @noi*™ or by an €dn,** by a A€éyer* 
édeyev ; or whether Aristotle speaks of ra Despite 
some merit, all these efforts to uncover the historical Socrates 
in Aristotle’s writings must be considered complete failures. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to point out those Aristotelian refer- 
ences or passages which definitely refer to the ficticious or 
“ legendary ” Socrates. 

Turning now to an evaluation of Aristotle’s attempts at de- 
claring Socrates the originator of the conceptualistic or induc- 
tive method, we should remember that Aristotle’s remarks in 
general do not impress us as being serious efforts to present an 
unbiased and objective report on the historical Socrates. Close 
analysis will at once divulge that the Aristotelian references to 
Socrates and his conceptualistic method essentially are part of 
Aristotle’s critique and refutation of the Platonic theory of 
Ideas.** It seems that the main problem with which Aristotle 
was concerned was the question of determining Socrates’ influ- 
ence on Plato’s doctrine of the Ideas. We may surmise here 


1° Cf. A. Taylor, Varia Socratica, Ist series (Oxford, 1911), pp. 42 ff. 

Cf. 335b10; 1078b30; 1116b4; 1183b8; 1261a6;126l1a12; 126la 
16; 1261b19; 1261b21; 1262b6; 1262b9; 1263b30; 1264412; 1264a 
29; 1264b7; 1264b24; 1264b29; 1264b37; 1265a11; 1291a12; 13l6a 
2; 1316b27; 1342433; 1342b23; 1367b8; 1398b3. 

12 Cf. 97 b 21; 183b7; 642a28; 953427; 987b1; 1078b17; 1078 b28; 
1086b3; 1144b18; 1144b29; 1145b23; 144b25; 1147b15; 1127 b25; 
1182a15; 1187a7; 1190b28; 1198a10; 1200b25; 1216b2; 1229a15; 
1230a7; 1235a 37; 1390b31; 1415 b 30. 

13 Cf.1261 a 6;1261a12; 1291a12; ete. 

144 Cf. 97b21; 1187 a7; 1200b25; 1229a 15; ete. 

15 Cf. 1264 a 29; 1316b27; 1415 b 30; ete. 

16 Cf. 1190 b 28; 1198 a 10; 1235 a 37; 1367 b8; ete. 

17 Cf. 1246 b 34; 1393 b 4; ete. 

18 Cf. Metaphysics 987 b 1-988a 17; 1078b9-1080a11; 1086a 11-1087 a 
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that it had been a sacred tradition with the Early Academy to 
consider Socrates as the real originator of this doctrine, an 
assumption which also receives much support in Plato’s early 
dialogues. When Aristotle says that Socrates limited his con- 
ceptualistic and inductive method to ethico-practical problems, 
this leads us to believe that he is repeating here an inveterate 
Academic tradition. Ignoring for the present the dubious evi- 
dence contained in Plato’s early dialogues, we do not know, 
however, on what source materials this Academic tradition is 
based. Neither are we able to ascertain to what extent, if at all, 
Socrates could be called the precursor of Plato in matters per- 
taining to the theory of Ideas, as Aristotle seems to maintain. 
But then, again, it appears that Aristotle, although generally 
accepting the Academic tradition that Socrates originated the 
theory of Ideas, censures Plato for all those aspects of the theory 
of Ideas which he—Aristotle—considered objectionable. At the 
same time he credits Socrates with those aspects of the Ideas 
with which he is in ‘agreement. This attitude of Aristotle be- 
comes particularly manifest in book one, chapter one of the 
De partibus animalium, where he insists that Socrates and the 
Socratic “ conceptualistic method” has provided him with his 
“scientific method.” ** More obvious becomes this attitude of 
Aristotle in book one, chapter four of the Metaphysics, where 
we find the following passage: “ Socrates . . . fixed thought for 
the first time on definitions. Plato accepted his teachings, but 
held that the problem did not apply to sensible things, but to 
entities of another sort. ... Things of this other sort, then, he 


$9 2 


called Ideas. .. .” *° The same idea re-appears in book thirteen, 


chapter six of the Metaphysics: “ But Socrates did not make 


the universals or definitions exist apart (sczl., from sensate 
things); they (meaning the Platonists), however, gave them 
separate existence, and this was the sort of things they called 


Ideas.” ** 


19 642 a 25-31. 2° 987 b 1-8. *1 1078 b 30-32. 
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It might be maintained, therefore, that the Aristotelian 
reports on Socrates and Socratic philosophy are actually re- 
flexions on the alleged originator of the Platonic theory of 
Ideas. As such these reports may be considered prejudiced or 
at least strongly distorted. In any event, the influence of the 
Academic tradition upon the young Aristotle makes these re- 
ports the products of a prejudiced mind. It is also common 
knowledge that in matters of historical fact Aristotle was not 
always accurate, particularly whenever he called upon history 
to bolster his polemics. But if we were to surmise that Aristotle 
based all his reports concerning Socrates and Socratic philosophy 
on a mere fiction or legend, we would be certainly transgressing 
the boundaries of historical truth. Hence we are obliged to 
assume that his references to Socrates, at least to some extent, 


are grounded upon certain historical or literary sources. It 


would be a gratuitous suggestion to maintain that mere oral 
tradition supplied Aristotle with his historical data on Socrates. 
To consider the early Platonic dialogues the source from which 
Aristotle derived his information about Socrates, the “ conceptu- 
alist,” on the other hand, is both alluring and perhaps even 
obvious. But closer scrutiny reveals that in these early Platonic 
dialogues, where Socrates discusses the nature of virtue, he is 
not too seriously concerned with the problem or method of 
definition or the establishment of precise and univocal ethical 
concepts. In addition, we may query here how it could be 
possible that Aristotle should base on the testimony of Plato 
the sharp contrast between the meritorious Socrates and the 
despoiler Plato, a contrast which he seems always to stress.” 
The early Platonic dialogues, which allegedly served Aristotle 
as his principal source, do not furnish the slightest support for 
such a contrast. Hence we may reject Plato’s early dialogues 
as the main authority from which Aristotle received his notion 
about the “ conceptualistic achievements ” of Socrates. 


22 Cf. Metaphysics 987 b 1-8; 1078 b 30-32. 
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It has been suggested that Xenophon’s Memorabilia * are 
the primary sources from which Aristotle derived his informa- 
tion as to Socrates’ being the originator of the conceptualistic 
method.** We could object here to this suggestion by pointing 
out that Aristotle throughout his writings never once refers to 
this particular source and, as a matter of fact, never even men- 


tions the name of Xenophon. Such an objection should not be 


taken too seriously, however, inasmuch as Aristotle usually 


neglects to cite his authorities or sources. It could be pointed out 
that despite his failure to quote Xenophon by name, Aristotle 
was acquainted with Xenophon as well as with some of Xeno- 
phon’s works which he seems to use frequently. Aristotle’s early 
dialogue Gryllus, for instance, was dedicated and named after 
Gryllus, Xenophon’s son who had died in the battle of Mantinea 
in 362.*° In his Constitution of Athens, Aristotle definitely 


23 Memorabilia 4.613: ‘“‘ Whenever some one contradicted him (scil., 
Socrates) on any point without having anything definite to say—if, for 
example, he asserted without proof that some person . . . was wiser, or 
of superior skill in political matters, or possessed of greater courage, or 
worthier in some such respect than some other person mentioned by 
Socrates, he (scil., Socrates) would focus down the argument to the pri- 
mary proposition riv in the following manner: Do 
you say that he whom you so highly extol, is a better citizen than the one 
I commend? I do say so. Why did we then not consider, in the first place, 
what constitutes the duty of a good citizen? Let us do so. Would not the 
person then be superior in the management of public money who should 
make the state richer? Undoubtedly. And he in war who should be vic- 
torious over its enemies? Assuredly. And in an embassy he who should 
turn foes into friends? Without doubt. And he who in addressing the 
people should check dissension and inspire them with a spirit of unanimity? 
I think so. When the discussion was thus brought back to basic principles, 
the truth was made evident to those who had opposed him. When he (scil., 
Socrates) himself dealt with a subject in his argument, he proceeded upon 
propositions of which the truth was generally acknowledged, thinking that 
thus a sure foundation was established for his reasoning.” Ibid. at 4.6.1: 
“ (Soerates) ... held that those who knew the essence of individual things 
would be able to explain them to others. But as to those who did not 
know, he said that it was not surprising that they should fall into error 
themselves, and lead others into it.” Jbid. at 4.6. 13-15. 

2* Cf. Heinrich Maier, Sokrates, sein Werk und seine geschichtliche Stel- 
lung (Tiibingen, 1913), pp. 94 ff.; 98. 

2° Diogenes Laertius 2. 54-55.—Diog. Laert. suggests also that when 
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makes use of Xenophon’s Hellenica.** It might also be surmised 
that certain passages of Aristotle’s On Philosophy,” particu- 
larly the discussions of theological issues, are under the influ- 
ence of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, as is the reference to the 
Socratic in fragment four of the On Philosophy 
which most likely goes back to Memorabilia 4. 2. 24. Also some 
of the ideas contained in fragment twelve,” thirteen *° and four- 
teen ** of the On Philosophy seem to be closely related to the 
Xenophontian Memorabilia. In addition, we might point out 
that the passage in Zudemian Ethics 1235 a 37-1235 b 12, ap- 
pears to be under the influence of Memorabilia 1. 2. 53-55, and 
that the passage in Magna Moralia 1198411 probably goes 
back to Memorabilia 4. 3.1, and Cyropaedia 3.1.16. Also the 
fragment of the Aristotelean Elegy on Eudemos*’ seems to 
be fashioned after Memorabilia 4.8.11. Hence it might be 
accepted on reasonable evidence that Aristotle was acquainted 
with some of the works of Xenophon, particularly the Xeno- 
phontian Memorabilia which in book four, chapter six, con- 
tain also the statement that Socrates was the originator of the 
conceptualistic method.** 

The asserted dependence of Aristotle’s report regarding the 
Socratic conceptualism on Xenophon’s Memorabilia deserves 
closest attention and analysis. The first problem which incites 
our interest is the manner in which Aristotle justifies the Socra- 
tie effort to arrive at concepts and definitions. Thus he states 


in Metaphysics 1078 b 17-27: 


But Socrates ... had a very good reason for seeking after the essence 


writing the Gryllus Aristotle merely followed the example of many such 
encomia composed by the friends of Xenophon in order to please the 


bereaved father. 
2° G. Busolt, “ Aristoteles oder Xenophon,” in Hermes (1898), pp. 72 ff. 
*7 Frags. 1-21 (1473 a 2-1477 b 33). 
81475 a 3. 31 1476 a 34-1476 b 11. 
2° 1475 b 36-1476 a 9. 82 Frag. 623 (1583 a 12-18). 
#9 1476 a 11-32. 38 Quoted in note 23, supra. 
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of things (ri éorw): because he was seeking to form syllogisms (ovAAo- 
yileoOar yap é{rjre), and the essence of things (ri éorw) is the prin- 
ciple of syllogisms. For there was not as yet the dialectical power 
(ScaAextixy icxds) which enables people even without a knowledge of 
the essence to speculate about contraries or inquire whether the same 
science deals with contraries.** 


What Aristotle tries to convey here is just this: Socrates at- 
tempted to carry on discussions of controversial issues through 
the use of syllogisms and induction, and to arrive thereby at 
some kind of conclusion. It should be obvious from the whole 
context that this ovddoyileoOar yap actually signifies, 
“because he indulged in dialectics, he stood in need of syl- 
logisms.” It is only in this light that this ovAAoyileoOar yap 
e(yrec takes on meaning in connection with the subsequent pas- 
sage which freely translated might perhaps be rendered as 
follows: 


At the time of Socrates the technical method of dialectics by means 
of which we can discuss and even decide on the basis of syllogisms the 
contraries of a controversial issue without making special reference to 
the essence of the thing (rd ri éor) or things under discussion, had 
not yet been developed. Nevertheless, Socrates was determined to carry 
out such dialectical discussions. Hence he was compelled, particularly 
since the syllogism constitutes the basis of all dialectical discussions, to 
resort to syllogisms founded on the 76 ri éor:—the essence of things 
under discussion. 


Aristotle seems to convey the impression that Socrates’ primary 


intention in creating syllogisms was because he considered them 

** [Swxparns] . . . éxeivos ebdNéyws 7d yap 
dpxn 7d rl €or. Siadextixh yap loxds Tor’ 
hv, Gore SivacOa Kai xwpis rod ri émicxoreiv, kal Trav évarriwy 
el actually means here, “ he attempted 
to resolve a problem by the use of the syllogistic-inductive method.” dpy% dé 
7d ri éorr, Might be translated as follows: “Only the 
concept of essence (7d ri éo7.) could for Socrates be the principle of re- 
solving a problem by the use of the syllogistic-inductive method.” It has 
been suggested that the words xal rap évayriwy el h airy émiorhun, are a later 
interpolation. Cf. Heinrich Maier, Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles (Tiib- 
ingen, 1896-1900) II, 168, note 4, and ibid. at pp. 168 ff. 
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as a necessary instrument for his dialectical investigations. In 
any event, Aristotle attempts to make it clear in Metaphysics 
1078 b 17-27, that Socrates was not interested primarily in the 
formulation of syllogisms as such, but in dialectical inquiries, 
and that these syllogisms were merely the “ by-products” of 
his dialectical discourses. A similar idea might be found in 
book one, chapter one of the Topics, where Aristotle stresses 
the fact that “our treatise proposes to develop a method of 
inquiry (~éOodov evpetv) whereby we shall be able to reason 
from opinions (avAAoyileoPar) which are accepted about every 
problem proposed to us, and also shall ourselves, when standing 
up to an argument, avoid saying anything that will defeat our 
argument (kai avroi Adyov wréxovres pnOev Epotpev vrevar- 
tiov)” ** And in chapter one of the Sophistict Elenchi we are 
told that “‘ on the subject of drawing inferences from premises 
(avddoyilerPar) we had nothing else of an earlier date to speak 
about.” ** Both in the Topics and the Sophistici Elencht avddo- 
yilerOa: signifies above all “ occupying oneself with dialectical 


inquiries.” The use of the word ovAdoyifeo Oar in this particular 
context can be explained by the fact that “ finding syllogisms ” 
constitutes the most important “operative” in all dialectical 


discourses. And this is exactly what ovddoyileoOar means in 
Metaphysics 1078 b 24. 

According to Aristotle, Socrates still was unaware of that 
type of dialectical procedure which enables us to decide on a 
line of reasoning by way of a syllogism in which the middle 
term is not based on a scientific definition of the ti éorw of a 
thing. If we can accept the report of Aristotle, Socrates had 


°° 100a 18-21. It might be maintained here that this passage has a 
rather suggestive similarity with Memorabilia 4.6.1, quoted in note 23, 
supra. 

8° 184b 1-2. Cf. ibid. at 183b34-36: “On this matter (scil., evddo- 
ylterba.), however, it was not the case that part of this work had been done 
thoroughly before, while part had not. Nothing at all had been accom- 
plished.” 
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to resort to that type of syllogism which operates with uni- 
versals and a scientific definition of the essence of things as 
the middle term. And this is the reason why, in the opinion of 
Aristotle, he attempted to discover universals and the essence of 
things; and why he was seeking after definitions expressing the 
TO Ti of things. 

Aristotle, after having pointed out that “ it was natural for 
Socrates to seek the essence of things, for he was seeking to find 
syllogisms,”’ ** informs us that Soerates was searching after 
universals or universal definitions, because he was striving after 
objective knowledge, and because he saw in the universal the 
essence (70 ti €or) of the things. At the same time he was 
seeking after universal definitions, because he believed that the 
essence of things can be grasped through these universal defini- 


tions: ** “ Both (namely induction—é€zaxrixot Adyou, and uni- 
versals or universal xafddov) are con- 
cerned with the principle of rational understanding or rational 
knowledge.” *® Aristotle suggests here that Socrates conceived 
the universal or universal definition as the principle of rational 
understanding and rational knowledge. And the éwaxrixot Adyou 
are the means of arriving at these universals, while the defini- 
tions determine the nature of these universals. All this forces 
us to assume that, according to Aristotle, the ultimate purpose 
of Socrates was to achieve universals by way of definitions and 


the inductive method, and that he did so beeause he believed 


that the principle of rational understanding or rational knowl- 


edge rested on universals. 

The Aristotelian explanation that Socrates was seeking after 
universals, definitions and the inductive method because he was 
striving after émur7yn, reminds us of a passage from book four, 

87 Metaphysics 1078 b 23-25. 

88 Ibid. at 1078 b 29-30. 


°° Tbid, at 1078 b 29-30, together with ibid. at 1078 b 28-29. Aristotle 


speaks here of an apxn émiornuns 
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chapter six of Xenophon’s Memorabilia.*® Xenophon informs 
us here that Socrates stressed above all the rational understand- 
ing or rational knowledge of the essence of things: “ He there- 
fore never ceased to reason with his associates about the essence 
of things (ri €xaorov ein tov Gvrwv). But to concern ourselves 
with all the terms he defined, and to show his definitive method 


Xenophon con- 


(%} Suwpilero) would be an arduous task.” 
tinues to enumerate some examples of Socratic definitions 
(6pilerOar), all of which deal with ethico-practical issues.*? 
Now we remember that the Aristotelian Socrates, as described 
in the Metaphysics, was seeking the essence of things (76 té 
éo7wv), and in doing so limited his inquiries to ethical problems.“ 
In essence Xenophon in his Memorabilia ascribes to Socrates 
precisely the same thing. Hence it might be maintained that 
the Xenophontian and the Aristotelian reports, both stress- 
ing exactly the same characteristics of Socrates’ philosophical 
endeavor, are identical. This, in turn, would suggest that Xeno- 
phon, particularly book four, chapter six of the Memorabilia, 
furnished the source from which Aristotle derived his informa- 


‘ 


tion regarding Socrates and the Socratic “ conceptualism.” 


Let us state now the manner in which Xenophon explains 


the reason why Socrates was seeking after universals and defini- 
tions, and compare the Xenophontian explanation with that 
offered by Aristotle. According to Aristotle, Socrates, while 
seeking after the essence of things, “‘ was seeking after syllo- 
gisms,” that is to say, after a way of solving controversial issues 
in a syllogistic-inductive manner.** According to Xenophon, 
Socrates was seeking after definitions, the essence of things, in 
order 

to render those who were associated with him more skilful in the art 
of dialectics dcadextixwrépovs roeiv. For he held that those who knew 


“° Quoted in note 23, supra. 
41 Memorabilia 4. 6.1. “8 Metaphysics 1078 b 17-25. 
42 Thid. at 4. 6. 2-12. 44 Thid. 
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the essence of all things would be able to explain them to others. But 
in respect to those who did not know (scil., the essence of everything), 
he maintained that it was not surprising that they should fall into error 
themselves, and lead others into it. He, therefore, never ceased to reason 
with his associates about the essence of things.*® 


Xenophon’s contention is simply this: Since Socrates believed 
that definitions or universals are the basic instruments of scien- 
tific dialectics, he was seeking after definitions in order to pro- 
mote the dialectical method. But this is exactly the Aristotelian 


explanation for the Socratic search after definitions. Xenophon 


continues to point out how Socrates, by using the syllogistic 
method, applied the definitions or universals to his dialectical 


discourses : 


Whenever someone without sufficient reason . . . contradicted him 
on any point, and perhaps asserted, without proof, that a certain 
person .. . was wiser, better skilled in political matters, or of greater 
courage, or worthier in some respect than the one cited by Socrates, 
then he (scil., Socrates) would reduce the whole argument to primary 
propositions (éri éxaviyyev). . . .*° 
In doing this Socrates would attempt to define, for instance, 
the essential features of a good citizen (ti éotw Epyov ayabod 
wohivov), and, after having gained thus a universal definition 
of the good citizen, he would proceed to decide the issue in 
order to gain objective truth: “ When the discussion was thus 
reduced to fundamental principles or definitions, the truth was 


47 


made evident. . . .” *7 Xenophon concludes his report with the 


following observation: 


When he himself (scil., Socrates) went through any subject under 
discussion, he proceeded upon propositions, the truth of which was 
universally acknowledged, holding that thereby a secure foundation was 
gained for his reasoning . . . by being able to form this reasoning on 
points acknowledged universally.** 


*® Memorabilia 4. 6. 1. 47 Ibid. at 4.6.14. 
** Ibid. at 4. 6.13. 48 Thid. at 4. 6.15. 
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In the Xenophontian definition of the ti éorw Epyov ayabod 
mokitov Aristotle apparently sees the following syllogism: A 
citizen conducting himself in a definite manner is a good citizen, 
for to be a good citizen means the display of a certain conduct. 
Now a certain person whom Socrates considers a good citizen 
conducts himself in the manner defined by Socrates. Hence the 
person proposed by Socrates is a good citizen.*® It might fairly 
be said that this is the ovddoyileoOar éljres which Aristotle 
ascribes to Socrates in Metaphysics 1078 b 24. Also Aristotle’s 
remark that “two things in all fairness may be ascribed to 
Socrates, namely the inductive method (€maxrixods Adyous) and 
universal definitions (76 xafddov),” can be traced 
back to Xenophon. For does not the latter insist that Socrates 
“reduced the whole argument (Tov Adyov) . . . to universal 
propositions (é€mi and “ proceeded 


upon propositions the truth of which was generally acknowl- 


edged.” ** We need not cite here the many examples of Socratic 
definitions enumerated by Xenophon in Memorabilia 4. 6. 2- 
12. Xenophon also describes the nature of Socrates’ inductive 
method: “ He (scil., Socrates) would reduce the whole argu- 
ment to universal propositions,” °° and would do so on the basis 
of induction (€zavyyev), or as Aristotle puts it, on the basis of 
the Adyou éraxrixoi, the inductive method.™* Hence it could be 
maintained that the Aristotelian term Adyou éraxrixot as used 
in the description of Socrates’ philosophical method is probably 
under the influence of the Xenophontian éravayev.” 

‘°That this seems to be the idea underlying Memorabilia 4. 6. 13-14, 
might be gathered from Xenophon’s concluding remark: “ When the dis- 
cussion was thus reduced to fundamental principles (odrw rév 
éravayouévwy), the truth was made evident to those who had opposed him 
(scil., Socrates) .” 

5° Metaphysics 1078 b 27-29. 

51 Memorabilia 4. 6. 13. 

52 Ibid. at 4.6.15. 

53 Tbid. at 4. 6.13. 


54 Metaphysics 1078 b 28. 
*5 Since Metaphysics 1086b2-5 is merely a reference to Metaphysics 
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Since it has been suggested that book four, chapter six of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia might be the true source underlying 
the Aristotelian testimony on the “ conceptualistic method ” of 
Socrates, it would be proper to analyze more closely this Xeno- 
phontian report as to its possible source or background. 

In a general way we might point out here that Xenophon’s 
reliability as a historian is seriously questioned.*® To add to 
the difficulties connected with Xenophontian historiography, the 
Memorabilia, according to Xenophon’s own admission, are partly 
accounts of the author’s allegedly personal experiences and 
partly those of reports by third persons.°’ The Memorabilia 


actually consist of what turns out to be two parts: the first 


part, comprising the first two chapters of book one, is an apology 
of Socrates,°* while the second part, that is, the remainder of 


1078 b 17-31, what has been said about the latter passage also applies to 
Metaphysics 1086 b 2-5. The scanty report found in De partibus animalium 
642 a 25--31 in essence is identical with Metaphysics 1078b17-31. Meta- 
physics 987 b 1-4 and Metaphysics 1078b 17-31 probably go back to one 
and the same source. In both passages the basic ideas as well as the 
general context in which these ideas appear, seem to be identical. Meta- 
physics 987 b 1-4 is definitely the older text of the two, as W. Jaeger has 
pointed out. Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Aris- 
toteles (1912) 32 ff. We may even say that the discussion found in Meta- 
physics 987 b 1-4 has been resumed and elaborated upon in Metaphysics 
1078 b17-31. It would also be interesting to compare the respective 
phrasing of these two texts. Metaphysics 987 b 1-4 reads: Lwxpdrovs 5é wepi 
Ta HOcKa mpayuarevouevov .. . év pévror TovTas Td KaOdrov Kal 
repl mpwrov thy didvoavy. Metaphysics 1078 b 17-31 
reads: Swxpdrovs mepi ras dperas mpayuarevouevov Kai rov’twr 
bpitecbar knrodyros mpwrov . . . Metaphysics 1078b 17-31 then con- 
tinues to elaborate on this idea, something which Metaphysics 987 b 1-4 
fails to do. 

°° Cf L. Robin, “ Les Mémorables de Xénophon et notre connaissance de la 
philosophie de Socrate,” in L’année Philosophique 21 (1911) 1ff.; F. Leo, 
Die griechisch-rimische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form (1901) 
87 ff.; 93; A.-H. Chroust, “ Socrates—a Source Problem,” in THE NEw 
ScHOLASTICISM, XIX (1945), 59; D. Stuart, Hpochs of Greek and Roman 
Biography (1928), 33 ff. 

S™Cf. Memorabilia 1.3.1ff.; 1.4.2; 1.6.14; 2.4.1; 2.7.1; 4.3.2; 
4.8.4; ete. 

5° The first two chapters of book one of the Memorabilia differ from the 
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the work, are the real Socratic Memoirs. These Memoirs, which 
definitely lack orderly arrangement, on the whole could be called 
an “ anthology ” of Socratica, primarily composed for the glori- 
fication of Socrates. In the main Xenophon seems to rely here 
on some Adyot Lwxparixoi as they have been recorded by others. 
Hence we are justitied in assuming that most of these Socratic 
dicta are definitely spurious,”® and that the Memorabilia are not 
so much the result of personal experiences or accurate reporting, 
as the product of a creative mind. 

A closer analysis of Memorabilia 4. 6. 1-15 in particular re- 
veals a definite affinity with certain Platonic dialogues.*° The 
lengthy dialectical and conceptualistic efforts displayed in 
Memorabilia 4. 4. 1-15 are otherwise not to be found in Xeno- 
phon’s writings. This fact alone suggests a Platonic influence. 
Hence we are justified in maintaining that the dialectical dis- 
cussions in Plato’s Sophist, Phaedrus and Statesman are prob- 


ably at the basis of this particular part of the Memorabilia. The 


introductory passage in Memorabilia 4. 6. 1, for instance, seems 


“ official” Xenophontian Apology. The latter deals with the trial of 
Socrates, while the former take issue with the attack of Polycrates and 
his KkaTnyopia SwKparous on Socrates and the Socratics. Cf. A.-H. Chroust, 
op. cit. at 59-60. 

5° Cf. Memorabilia 4.3.2, where Xenophon confesses that his informa- 
tion is based on hearsay. 

6° That there exist close similarities between the works of Plato and the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon is a matter of common knowledge. Compare, for 
instance, Memor. 4.4.5 ff. with Gorgias 490C-491B; Memor. 4.2 with the 
whole tenor of the Hippias Minor; Memor. 3.9.14 ff. and 4. 2.31-35 with 
Euthydemus 278E ff.; Memor. 1.4.8 with Philebus 28A ff.; Memor. 4. 4. 3-4 
with (Plato’s) Apology 32C and 34Cff.; Memor. 4.6.10-11 with the 
Laches as well as certain passages in the Protagoras, particularly 360D 
and 361B; Memor. 4.2.2-6 with Meno 90C ff.; Memor. 4.2.11 ff. with 
Republic 331C ff., 382C, 389B; Memor. 4.6. 2-6 with the whole tenor of the 
Euthyphro; Memor, 1.4.17 with Philebus 28DE; Memor. 4.5.12 with 
Phaedrus 265E and 273D; Memor. 3.9.1ff. with Meno 70C ff.; Memor. 
4.6.1 with Phaedrus 262AB (and perhaps Charmides 166D); Memor. 
4.2.24 with Phaedrus 229Eff.; Memor. 4.5.11 with Sophist 253CD; 
Memor. 4.5.12 and 4.6.1 with Statesman 285D-287A; Memor, 4.6. 13-15 
with Phaedo 101D, 100A and Republic 532A ff., 511B, 510B 437A, 
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to go back to Phaedrus 262A ff. Xenophon states that Socrates 
“held that those who knew the essence of individual things 
(rovs eiddras, ti ein would be able to explain 
them to others. But as to those who did not know, he said that 
it was not surprising that they should fall into error themselves, 
and should lead others into it.” ** Phaedrus 262 A ff., in turn, 


reads as follows: 


He who would mislead others, and not be misled himself must he 
not know exactly the real likenesses and differences of things? ... But 
if he is ignorant of the essence of any subject, how can he detect the 
greater or lesser degree of likeness in other things to that of which 
by the hypothesis he is ignorant? . .. And when men are deceived 
and their notions are at variance with realities, is it not clear that the 
error slips in through resemblances? . . . Then he who would be a 
master of the art must understand the real nature of everything, or 
he will never know either to make the gradual departure from truth 
into the opposite of truth which is effected by the help of resemblances, 
or how to avoid it? ... He then, who is ignorant of the truth and 
aims at appearances, will he not merely attain to the art of rhetoric 
which is a ridiculous art and, therefore, no art at all? 


The only difference between Phaedrus 262A ff. and Memorabilia 
4. 6. 1, consists in this: Plato states that “ he who would mis- 
lead others and not be misled himself must know the real like- 
nesses and differences of things,” that is to say, he must under- 
stand the essence of individual things. Xenophon modifies this 
statement by pointing out that those who neither mislead them- 


selves nor try to mislead others, must know the essence of indi- 


vidual things.® 


*t Memorabilia 4. 6.1. 

Memorabilia 4.5.11 appears the concept of diadéyew xara yévn— 
“ to distinguish dialectically (something) as to its kind.” Ibid, at 4.5.12 we 
find an explanation of the term diakéyeoda: “ (Socrates) observed that the 
term d:a\¢yeo@a: had its origin in the people’s practice of meeting together in 
order to reason on matters, and of distinguishing them according to kind 
(S:adkéyorras xara yévn).” It is more than likely that this idea comes from 
Plato, Sophist 253D; “The division according to kind (7d xara yévn 
is it not the business of dialectics 
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There also exist a suggestive similarity between Memora- 
bilia 4. 6.1 (and 4. 5.12) and Plato’s Statesman 285D-287A. 
In Statesman 285D we are told that “the inquiry about the 
statesman is not only intended to improve our knowledge of 
politics, but also our power of reasoning in general (epi mavra 
Siadrexrixwrépois yiyverOar).” And in Statesman 286D ff. we 
are cautioned 


that we should be contented to make the ease or rapidity of an inquiry 
not our first, but our second object, the first and highest of all being 
to assert the weighty method of division according to species (ydAvora 
kal mp@tov THv TOD Kat’ Svvarov Siapeiv). . 
No offence should be taken at length, but the longer or shorter are to 
be employed indifferently, according as to which of them is better suited 
to sharpen the mental acumen of the listeners. Reason should also tell 
him who censures the length of discourses .. . that . . . he should prove 
that if they had been shorter they would have made those who took 
part in these discourses better dialecticians, and more capable of express- 
ing the truth of things (rods ovvovras Kai 
THS Tov GvTwv Adyw SyAdcEws 


Now in the Memorabilia 4. 6.1 Xenophon informs us that 


Socrates rendered those who associated with him more skilful in the 
art of dialectics ovvdvras). For he held 
that those who knew the essence of everything (ray dvrwv), would be 
able to explain these things to others (xai rots dAAos dv ényeioba 
dvvacGa). . . . Hence he never ceased rationally to discuss with his 
associates the essence of things. 


A mere comparison of Memorabilia 4.6.1 and Statesman 
286D ff. should divulge that Xenophon’s report is definitely 
dependent on Plato’s Statesman. 

Since Memorabilia 4.6 is possibly the source from which 
Aristotle derived his information concerning the “ conceptu- 


alistic method ” 


of Socrates, it might be helpful to investigate 
further into the other parts of Memorabilia 4.6 which might 
be under the influence of Platonic ideas. Obviously Memora- 


bilia 4. 6. 10-11 (on fortitude) show the influence of the Laches 


6 
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and perhaps even the Protagoras (360D and 361B), while 
Memorabilia 4. 6. 2-4 (on piety) are influenced by the Futhy- 
phro in general. Memorabilia 4. 6.13-15, both as to content 
and terminology, remind us of Phaedo 100A and 101DE, and 
remotely also of Republic 437A, 510B, 511A and 532A ff. 
Xenophon mentions in Memorabilia 4. 6. 13 that Socrates 


would reduce the whole argument . . . to primary propositions. .. . 
When the discussion was thus brought back to fundamental principles, 
the truth was made evident.... When he himself argued any subject, 
he proceeded by way of propositions of which the truth was generally 
acknowledged, thinking that thus a secure foundation was established 


for his reasoning. 


In Phaedo 100A Socrates confesses: “ This was the method 
which I adopted: I first assumed some principles which I 
judged to be the strongest, and then I affirmed as true whatever 
seemed to agree with this . . . and that which disagreed I re- 
garded as untrue.’ In Phaedo 101DE Socrates reminds Cebes 
that 


if any one assails you there, you would not mind him, or answer him 
until you had seen whether the consequences which follow agree with 
one another or not, and when you are further required to give an 
explanation of this principle, you would go on assuming a higher prin- 
ciple,-and still a higher, until you find a resting place in the best of the 
higher principle. But you would not confuse the principle and the 
consequences in your reasoning ... at least if you wanted to discover 


objective truth. 


In the light of this evidence it would appear that Aristotle’s 


report on the “ conceptualistie method ” of Socrates is founded 


primarily on Xenophon’s Memorabilia 4. 6. 1-15, which in turn 


seem to be influenced by Plato.** The other possible source 


*° Xenophon’s influence on Aristotle’s report on Socrates’ “ conceptualistic 
or “ philosophical method” might be contested. The argument might be 
made that since Aristotle otherwise does not make use of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, it is most unlikely that he should have relied on Xenophon 
when he credits Socrates with an important and useful philosophical 
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from which Xenophon might have derived the information that 
Socrates had concerned himself with definitions, might have 
been Antisthenes.** Antisthenes apparently had insisted that 
all true learning and knowledge (aiSevors) starts with an intel- 
ligent or rational investigation about the meaning of terms and 
concepts.®” It is also quite safe to assume that Xenophon actu- 
ally recites a passage from Antisthenes when he credits Socrates 
with having considered 

what is pious and what is impious, what beautiful (or becoming) and 
what ugly (or unbecoming), what noble and what base, what just and 
what injust, what sane and what insane, what couragious and what 
cowardly. [And he also discussed] . . . the nature of a state, a states- 
man, and what constituted the essence of government over men and 
the character of one skilled in governing men... .*** 

Antisthenes, we are told, was also “the first one to define a 
term (@pioaro \dyov), insisting that a term is that which sets 
forth what a thing is or was (Adyos éoriv 6 7d ti Hv 


Snddv).” ** At the same time Antisthenes apparently also 


pointed out 


innovation. This argument can be refuted rather easily, however. In the 
first place, Aristotle mentions the “ philosophical method” of Socrates 
only in a casual manner, that is to say, in connection with his criticism 
of Plato’s theory of Ideas. This alone should make it clear that at no 
time did Aristotle intend to give us a comprehensive and detailed account 
of the historical Socrates. Hence he had no particular reason to refer to 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Except for the passage which extolls Socrates as 
the originator of the “ conceptualistic method,” Aristotle had no particular 
reason to refer to Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Secondly, Aristotle’s reli- 
ability as a historian of philosophy is questionable. This is true particu- 
larly when he uses historical materials to bolster his polemics. Since the 
passage from Memorabilia 4.6.1-15 seems to fit into Aristotle’s polemic 
treatment of Plato’s philosophy, it is not altogether surprising that he 
should select this passage from among the works of Xenophon. 

*s¢ The paramount influence which Antisthenes had on Xenophon’s Socra- 
tica has been demonstrated by K. Jo#l, Der echte und der wenophontische 
Sokrates (Berlin, 1893-1901), who uncovered the many decisive Antis- 
thenian elements in Xenophon’s writings. It must be conceded, however, 
that Joél might have exaggerated the influence of Antisthenes on Xenophon, 

68> A, Winckelmann, Fragmenta Antisthen. (1842), p. 32 (XII.1). 

*se Xenophon, Memorabilia 1. 1.16. 

*84 Diogenes Laertius 6. 3. 
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that the ‘what’ of a thing could not be defined (ot« gor: 1d ri éorw 
épicacba), that it was possible to explain certain characteristics of a 
thing (dAAa roiov pév ri évdexerar ddagar), g. silver, by point- 
ing out not what it is, but by saying that it is like tin. Hence only one 
kind of suhstance (oioia) ean really be defined, namely the composite 
kind.... But the primary parts of which this substance is composed, 


cannot be defined. . . 


In view of these Antisthenian statements it could also be 
maintained that the whole of Xenophon’s Memorabilia 4. 6. 1- 
15, and particularly zbid. at 4. 6. 13-14, which apparently served 
Aristotle as a source of information concerning the alleged 
“conceptualism ” of Socrates, is based on Antisthenian ma- 
terials.“* Hence the Aristotelian testimony regarding Socrates 
and his philosophical or conceptual method cannot be accepted 
as being either original or reliable. 

Let us now turn to Aristotle’s remarks concerning the moral 


teachings of Socrates. 
In book six, chapter thirteen of the Nicomachean Ethics we 


find the following remark: 


This is the reason why some people maintain that all of the virtues 
are forms of practical wisdom (¢povnces), and why Socrates in one 
respect was correct while in another respect he was not: When he 
maintained that all of the virtues are forms of practical wisdom 


*8e Aristotle, Metaphysics 1043 b 23-27. Cf. also Plato, Theaetetus 201E 
and ibid. at 201C and 202BC. 

*st The nearly complete loss of all Antisthenian writings, of course, 
makes it impossible fully to verify the dependence of Xenophon on Antis- 
thenes. The list of Antisthenian works recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
(6. 15-17), however, contains several titles which indicate that Antisthenes 
had dealt rather thoroughly with problems of definition and concepts. 
Diogenes Laertius mentions A treatise on expression (epi détews); On 
truth ; On discussion (epi rod di:adéyerOar dvtidoyixds) ; On speech 
(wept d:adéxrov) ; On education, or On names radeias 
On the eristic use of terms xphoews épiorixds) ; Of questioning 
and answering (epi épwrjcews xal dwoxpicews) ; On opinion and knowledge 
(wept xal ; Opinions, or The controversialist (défa: épic- 
tixés) ;On problems concerning learning (epi rod parOdvey mpoBAquaTa) ; 
Sathon, or On contradiction (TaOwv 4 wept rod dvridéyew). 
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(dpovnces), he was incorrect, but when he insisted that they are re- 
lated to (or, implied) practical wisdom, he was correct. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that even now all men, when they define virtue, after 
naming the state of character and its objects, add the remark, ‘that 
state which is in accordance with the right rule (xara tov épOdv Adyov).’ 
Now the right rule is that which is in accordance with practical wisdom. 
All men, then, seem somehow to divine that this particular state is 
virtue, that is to say, that state which is in accordance with practical 
wisdom (xara rv dpovnow). But we must proceed a little further. 
For virtue is not merely the state in accordance with the right rule, 
but the state which implies the presence of the right rule (7% pera rod 
6p00d Adyou eis dpery éorw). And practical wisdom is a right rule 
about such matters Adyos wepi Ppdvycis éorww). 
Socrates, then, maintained that all the virtues were rules of reason 
(Adyous) or forms of rational knowledge (émornjpas), while we hold 
that they imply (or, are related to) a rational principle or rational 
knowledge (pera Adyov).** 


In book three, chapter eleven of the Nicomachean Ethics Aris- 
totle observes that Socrates was of the opinion that “ courage 
(or, fortitude) constituted a form of rational knowledge (émuw- 


™mun),” * while ibid. book seven, chapter three contains the 
following statement: 


Now we may wonder how it is possible that a man acts incon- 
tinently (dxpareverai tis) despite the fact that he judges correctly. 
Some people, as a matter of fact, deny that one who possesses ra- 
tional knowledge (émrordpevos) could do such a thing. Thus Socrates 
thought it would be indeed a strange thing that, when a man possesses 
rational knowledge (émornuns évovons), something else should control 
him and push him around like a slave. For Socrates thoroughly objected 
to this view; he denied that there was such thing as incontinence. Said 
he, no one would act against his best judgment (7d BéAriorov) as long 
as his actions were based on rational principles (iwoAapPBdvovra mpar- 
rew). If he does so, he is acting out of sheer ignorance (8’ dyvovav).*® 


Essentially the same idea reappears in book seven, chapter five 
of the Nicomachean Ethics: 


Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 17-30. 
65 Thid. at 1116 b 4-5. 66 Ibid. at 1145 b 21-27. 


be 
— 
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The lower animals are not incontinent, because they have no universal 
rational judgment, but only imagination and memory of particulars. 
The explanation of how this ignorance is removed and the incontinent 
man regains his power of rational judgment (radw yiyverac émorjpwv), 
is the same as in the case of the inebriated or sleeping man, and not 
particular to this condition; and we must go to the experts of science 
(rapa tev dvawdAdywv) for this explanation. Now, this last premiss, 
being an opinion about a perceptible object as well as that which deter- 
mines our actions—this a man either has not when he is in a state of 
passion, or has it in the sense in which the expression ‘ to have rational 
knowledge (ro éyew éxicracOa)’ does not signify real knowledge, but 
only simple talk. ... And because the last term is not universal or an 
object of rational knowledge (7d pH pd’ émornpovixdv) con- 
sonant with the universal, the position which Socrates tried to establish, 
actually seems to result. For it is not in the presence of what is 
believed to be rational knowledge that the affection of incontinence 
raises ..., but in the presence of perceptual knowledge.” 


It is also quite likely that the statement contained in book 
three, chapter seven of the Nicomachean Ethics refers to Soc- 
rates: “ The saying that no one is wicked by his own volition 
(éx@v movnpos) or happy against his will (dkwy paxdp), ap- 
pears to be partly correct, partly incorrect. For no one is happy 
against his will, but wickedness is voluntary (7 5€ poxOnpia 
4 9? 68 
EKOVCLOV ). 


All these reports inform us that Socrates had maintained that 


virtues are forms of rational knowledge (émurjuar), and that 


the absence of virtue is tantamount to an absence of rational 
knowledge and, therefore, ignorance. This ethical intellectu- 
alism and psychological determinism, is declared unacceptable 


by Aristotle. 


7 Ibid. at 1147 b 3-15.—* The situation which Socrates tried to establish ” 
is described ibid, at 1145 b 22-24, quoted supra. 

*S Ibid. at 1113b14-17—This statement also appears in the Pseudo- 
Platonic dialogue On Justice 374A. It should be noted that this idea is 
already voiced by Epicharmus, Cf. frag. 78 (Kaibel) in Comic, graec, frag. 
1.1.104. Epicharmus points out that ovdels éxav mwovnpds drav 
Aristotle, in Nicomachean Ethics 1113b15 changes the last two words to 


dxwy udxap. 
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When scanning more closely the various Aristotelian reports 
concerning Socrates’ views on virtue and morals as found in 
the Nicomachean Ethics, we arrive at the following general 
conclusion: With the exception of perhaps Nicomachean Ethics 
1144 b 17-30, none of these reports impresses us as referring to 
the historical Socrates. And of Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 17- 
30 we can accept only the statement that the historical Socrates 
called all virtues émurryjpat.®? But even here we are confronted 
by the enigma that, according to the testimony of Aristotle, 
Socrates is also supposed to have designated the virtues as 


* To make matters more involved, Aristotle also seems 


hoyou. 
to imply that Socrates had defined these virtues as ¢povnjoes.” 
Now the term ¢povyaves appears in the following context: “ This 
is the reason why some maintain that all the virtues are 
dpovnves; and in one regard Socrates was correct, while in 
another he was incorrect: in thinking that all virtues are 
g¢povnoeas he was incorrect, but in suggesting that all virtues 
implied (or, referred to) @pdvynors, he was correct.” * This 
passage does not make it univocally clear whether the definition 
of virtues as dpovjoes actually goes back to Socrates himself 


or some other philosopher (7wvés).** And the manner in which 


Socrates is credited with having called virtues Adyou *—“ for 
he held that all of them were Adyou ”"—is likewise open to serious 
questioning. The passage, “for he (sctl., Socrates) held that 


9 75 


all of them (scil., virtues) were émuoryjpas,” ® which appears in 
parentheses, on the other hand, seems to be a reference to the 
historical Socrates. Hence we may suggest that the terms Adyou 
Jy oy 

and ¢povnves used in this connection are not really Socratic 
terms, but rather an Aristotelian invention. We can, therefore, 
safely dispense with an investigation or analysis of these two 

*° Nicomachean Ethics 1144b19. 

70 Ibid. at 1144b28: .. ras dperds ... elvar... . 

Tbid. at 1144b 19. 


72 Ibid. at 1144 b 17-21. Ibid, at 1144 b 28. 
78 Ibid, at 1144617. Ibid. at 1144 b 28-29. 
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terms, and concentrate on the statement that “‘ Socrates held 
that all virtues were émurrjpas. 

From what source, then did Aristotle derive his information 
that Socrates called virtues émurrjpas? Obviously, this refer- 
ence is of so general a nature that it seems to defy completely 
any attempt at locating the specific source from which Aristotle 
gathered this information. Assuming, however, that there exists 
such a definite source, we should seek it in some of Plato’s early 
dialogues, particularly the Pretagoras. In Protagoras 361B, 
which is probably the source of Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 17— 
30, we are told that Socrates attempted to demonstrate “ that all 
things are rational knowledge (wdvra éorw 
including justice, temperance, and courage.” This statement 
of Plato seems to re-appear in Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 29: 
yap elvar mdoas (scil., ras aperds).” In Nicoma- 
chean Ethics 1145 b 21-27 we find the statement that 


Socrates thought it would be a strange thing that a man possessed by 
rational knowledge should be determined by something else and be 
pushed around like a slave. For Socrates was entirely opposed to the 
view we have just expounded, maintaining that there is no such thing 
as incontinence. Said he: No one would act against his best judgment 
as long as his action are based on rational judgments. If he does so, he 
is acting out of ignorance.*™ 


This statement most likely goes back to Protagoras 352BC: 


Uncover your mind to me, Protagoras, and reveal to me your view 
on rational knowledge, so that I may know whether you agree with the 
rest of the world. Now the rest of the world is of the opinion that 
rational knowledge is a principle not of strength, or of rule, or of 
command: its notion is that a man may have knowledge, and yet that 
the knowledge which is in him may be overpowered by anger, or 
pleasure, or pain, or love, or perhaps by fear—just as if rational knowl- 


7a Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.22: “ Do you know any person called 
slave-like? I do. Whether for their knowledge or their ignorance? For 
their ignorance, certainly. ... Is this, then, an appellation of those who 
are ignorant of what is honorable and good and just? It appears so to 


me.” Plato, Symposium 215E. 
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edge were a slave, and might be pushed around.... Do you think 
that rational knowledge is a noble and commanding thing which cannot 
be overcome, and will not allow a man, if he only knows the difference 
between good and evil, to do anything which is contrary to rational 
knowledge? 


Also Protagoras 357C-357E might possibly be detected at the 
bottom of Nicomachean Ethics 1145 b 21-27, namely where 
Plato points out: 


Both of us were agreeing that there is nothing more powerful than 
rational knowledge, and that rational knowledge . . . must have domina- 
tion over pleasure and all other things. And then, again, you said that 
pleasure often gains advantage even over a man who possesses rational 
knowledge. He refused to admit of this, and you rejoined: ... what 
is the meaning of being overcome by pleasure if not this? Tell us what 
you eall such a state? If we had immediately and at the time answered 
‘ignorance,’ you would have laughed at us. But now .. . you also 
admitted that men err in their choice of pleasures and pains, that is, 
in their choice of good and evil, from the defect of rational knowledge. 
And you admitted also that they err, not only from the defect of rational 
knowledge in general, but from the defect of that particular rational 
knowledge which is called measuring. And you are also aware of the 
fact that the erring act which is committed without rational knowledge 
is committed in a state of ignorance. This, therefore, is the meaning 
of being overcome by pleasure: ignorance... . 


And finally, there exists also a pronounced affinity between 
Nicomachean Ethics 1145 b 21-27 and Protagoras 358BC: 


. if the pleasant is the good, no one does anything out of the 
conviction that some other thing would be better and is also attainable, 
when he might do the better. And this inferiority of a man to himself 
is wisdom. ... And is not ignorance the having a false opinion and 
being deceived about important matters? ... No man of his own 
volition pursues evil.... For to prefer evil to good is not in human 
nature. ... 


Nicomachean Ethics 1116 b 4-5, which informs us that Socrates 
considered fortitude or courage a form of rational knowledge 
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(€ruarH~n), appears to be inspired by the Laches in general as 
well as Protagoras 360D: * 


Do these base fears . . . not originate with ignorance and uinstructed- 
ness? ... Then, as to the motive from which the cowards act, do you 
call it cowardice or courage? ... And have they not been shown to 
be cowards through their ignorance of dangers? ... And because of 
that ignorance they are cowards? ... And the reason why they are 
cowards is cowardice as admitted by you? ... Then the ignorance of 
what is and what is not dangerous constitutes cowardice? ... But 
surely courage, I said, is opposed to cowardice? ... Then the wisdom 
which knows what are and what are not dangers, is opposed to the 
ignorance of them?... And the ignorance of these things is cowardice ? 

And the knowledge of that which is and is not dangerous is courage, 
and is opposed to the ignorance of these things? 


We have already suggested that Protagoras 361B seems to be 
the source of Nicomachean Ethics 1116 b 4-5, where we are told 


that “‘ Socrates tried to demonstrate that all things are [forms 


of] rational knowledge (€uo7rHp), including justice, temper- 


ance and courage.” 

Nicomachean Ethics 1113 b 14-17 contains a reference to the 
saying that ‘no one is wicked by his own volition nor happy 
against his will.’ This reference, which probably alludes to 
Socrates, has a parallel in Protagoras 345D: “ No wise man, I 
believe, wil! maintain that any human being errs on his own free 
will, or voluntarily does evil and dishonorable things. ... All 
those who do evil and dishonorable things do them against their 
will.”” Nicomachean Ethics 1113 b 14-17 seems also to be under 
the influence of Protagoras 358BC, as is Nicomachean Ethics 
1145 b 21-27, while Nicomachean Ethics 1147 b 3-15 is based 


on the Charmides in general. 


7° Xenophon’s Memorabilia 4.6.10-11, which deal with fortitude, are 
likewise under the influence of Plato’s Protagoras 360D and ibid. at 361B, 
as well as the Platonic Laches in general. 

76a K, F. Hermann, in Geschichte und System der platonischen Philosophie 
(Heidelberg, 1839) I, 330, note 328, has collated the many passages where 
Plato insists that “no one does wrong of his own free will.” 
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From this we may conclude that the Aristotelian references 
to the ethical views of Socrates as found in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, have Plato’s Protagoras as their primary source or 
model. This, however, raises a further problem. Is the Aris- 
totelian Socrates different from the Platonic Socrates? The 
solution of this particular problem rests with the answer to an 
even more difficult question. To what degree can the Socrates 


of Plato’s early dialogues be called the historical Socrates? The 


answer to this latter query, if a competent answer is at all pos- 
sible, must however, remain outside the scope of this paper. 

The Fudemian Ethics ™ likewise contain a number of refer- 
ences to the ethical theories of Socrates. In book three, chapter 
one of this work we are told that “ fortitude is not, as Socrates 
held, a form of rational knowledge (€murryyn, scil., of the fear- 
some).” ** In book one, chapter five of the Hudemian Ethics we 
read that 


the old Socrates (Swxpdarns 6 mpeoBirns) was of the opinion that the 
end was a knowledge of virtue (rd ywwoxew ryv aperyy), and he investi- 
gated the nature (ri éorw) of justice, and the nature of fortitude, and 
the other parts of virtue. He did this for a very good reason. For he 
held that all virtues were forms of rational knowledge (émornpas), and 


7 W. Jaeger (in Aristoteles, Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner 
Entwicklung) has offered conclusive evidence that the Hudemian Ethics 
constitute an earlier course of Aristotelian lectures on ethics. Thus Jaeger 
disproves the old thesis of L. Stengel (“‘ Ueber die unter dem Namen des 
Aristoteles erhaltenen Schriften,” in: Abhandlungen der bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1841), who declares that the Hudemian 
Ethics is a work of Aristotle’s disciple Eudemus. On the other hand, the 
Magna Moralia probably were compiled by some unknown Early Peripatetic 
and are based chiefly on the Eudemian Ethics as well as on some parts of 
the Nicomachean Ethics. H. v. Arnim (in “ Die drei Aristotelischen Ethi- 
ken,” in Sitzungsbericht der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften (1924) 
2. Abhandl. 202), however, maintains that the Magna Moralia constitute 
the earliest of Aristotle’s authentic works on ethics. 

78 Hudemian Ethics 1230 a 7-8.—Essentially the same idea appears ibid. 
at 1229 a 14, where we are told that “ (fortitude) .. . of the soldierly type 
(orparwwrixy) is developed and perfected through experience and a certain 
knowledge and not, as Socrates insisted, through a rational understanding 
of the fearsome. .. .” 
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that, therefore a rational understanding of justice must coincide with 
being a just man (ovpBaivew cidévar te Kai Sixaov). 
Hence he investigated into the nature of virtue (ri éorw dpery), 


and not into the origin of virtue... .7° 


And finally, in book seven, chapter thirteen of the Hudemian 
Ethics we are told that the Socratic statement (76 Lwxparixov) 


that 


nothing is more compelling (icxupérepov) than the dpdvnors (a form of 
practical wisdom), is correct. But he was incorrect when he spoke of 
rational knowledge (érorjy) in place of gpovnors (which would be 
the proper term). Because virtue is not a form of rational knowledge 
(ém.otjpy), but another form of knowledge. . . .*° 


Viewing these passages from the Hudemian Ethics as to their 
probable source or sources, we are forced to concede that Hude- 
mian Ethics 1246 b 34-36 is closely related to Nicomachean 
Ethics 1144 b 28-30: “ Socrates, then, held that virtues were 
rational principles (Aéyor). For he was of the opinion that they 
all were forms of rational knowledge (é€momypar), while we 


insist that they merely involve (or, are related to) a rational 


principle (pera Adyov).”’ We have already pointed out that 
Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 28-30 most likely goes back to 
Plato’s Protagoras 352B-352D and 357C. Hence, the ultimate 


source of Hudemian Ethics 1246 b 34-36 might be this passage 
from the Protagoras. Eudemian Ethics 129 a 14, and «bid. at 
1230 a 7-8, both dealing with Socrates’ alleged definition of 
fortitude, remind us strongly of Nicomachean Ethics 1116 b 4-5 


which, in turn, seem to rely on Plato’s Protagoras 360D-361B 


7° Ibid. at 1216 b 2-10. 

8° Ibid. at 1246b34-36.—Another reference to Socrates can be found 
ibid. at 1235a37-1236b1. The source of this passage appears to be 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia 1.2.53-55. Of interest is also the fact that in 
Eudemian Ethics 1235 a 37 mention is made of the “ old Socrates ” ( Swxparns 
6 yépwv). Cf. ibid. at 1216b2-3, where Aristotle refers to Ywxparns 
6 mpecBirns. Later we shall try to prove that this reference to “the old 
Socrates ” might perhaps indicate that Aristotle was actually referring to 
the historical Socrates. 
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and the Laches in general, as we have tried to prove. Here 
again, the Platonic Protagoras appears as the primary source 
from which the statement in Fudemian Ethics 1229 a 14, and 
1230a7-8 is probably derived. Finally, Eudemian Ethics 
1216 b 2-10 seems to be identical with Nicomachean Ethics 
1144 b 17-30 which, as we have shown, in all probability can 
be traced back to Plato’s Protagoras 361B. Thus the Protagoras 
once more constitutes the original source of Hudemian Ethics 
1216 b 2-10. 


We may maintain, therefore, that the references to Socrates’ 
ethical views as found in the Eudemian Ethics essentially are 
identical with the passages on Socratic ethics as found in the 
Nicomacnean Ethics, although we must concede that the Hude- 
mian Ethics at times are more explicit and vitriolic in their 
criticism of the allegedly Socratic views on ethics than are the 
Nicomachean Ethics. This observation, in turn, poses the ques- 
tion as to the dependence of the Hudemian Ethics on the Nico- 
machean Ethics. If the thesis of Jaeger ** proves to be correct, 
namely that the Hudemian Ethics constitute an earlier course of 


Aristotelian lectures on ethics, then we would have to concede 


one of two things: either the Nicomachean Ethics, or at least a 


part of them, rely on the Eudemian Ethics, or that both the 
Eudemian Ethics and the Nicomachean Ethics, independent of 
one another, use here one and the same source, namely the early 
dialogues of Plato and the Protagoras in particular. 

It is impossible to determine with any degree of certainty 
whether Aristotle in the Hudemian Ethics refers to the histori- 
cal Socrates or the “ fictitious ” Socrates of Plato’s dialogues. 
It is not permissible to maintain that the references to “ the old 
Socrates” in Fudemian Ethics 1216 b 2-3 (Xwxpdrns 6 mpec- 
Burns), and ibid. at 1235 a 37 (Lwxparns 6 yépwv) indicate the 
historical Socrates rather than the Platonic Socrates of the 


81 Cf. note 77 supra. 
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Academy. It has also been argued that the use of the term viv 
(now) in Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 21, indicates Aristotle’s 
intention to refer here to the historical Socrates.** It has been 


said that this vdv was inserted to distinguish the “ modern ” 
views on the subject from the “ old ” views held by the historical 
Socrates. But here too we lack sufficient evidence to support 
this argument. 


The so-called Magna Moralia “* 


also contain some important 
references to Socrates’ ethical views. In Magna Moralia 1182 a 


15-17 it is stated that “ | Pythagoras] was followed by Socrates 


who spoke better and more copiously on this matter (scil., vir- 


tues) than the former. But not even he was correct in what 
he said, because he called virtues forms of rational knowledge 
(€muorjpas) which is impossible.” And in Magna Moralia 
1183 b 8-10 it is said that “ Socrates was incorrect in holding 
that the virtues were forms of rational knowledge (€émuorjpas). 
For he was of the opinion that nothing could be without reason 
(warnv)....” In Magna Moralia 1187 a 7-13, again, we find 


the following observation: 


Socrates insisted, however, that it was not given to us to be good and 
evil at one and the same time. Because if anyone should say to a person 
that he wishes to be both just and unjust, no one would understand 
the meaning of justice. And in the same manner he (scil., Socrates) 
spoke about fortitude and cowardice, and about the other virtues. Hence 
it is obvious that if some people should be evil, they are evil not of 
their free will, and the good people are good not of their own volition. 


According to Magna Moralia 1190 b 28-29, “Socrates was 


incorrect when he held that fortitude was a form of rational 


*2 This passage begins with the remark: “ This is borne out by the fact 
that even now (viv) all men... .” 

** As to the authenticity of the Magna Moralia, ef. note 77 supra. Despite 
the “heroic” efforts of H. v. Arnim (op. cit.) to salvage this work for 
Aristotle, there can be no doubt that the Magna Moralia are a compilation 


made by some unknown Peripatetic. 
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knowledge (€murrjun).” In Magna Moralia 1198 a 10-11 we 
find the following passage: ‘‘ Hence Socrates was incorrect when 
he stated that virtue was a rational principle (Adyos),” while 
ibid. at 1200 b 25-29 we are told that 

the old Socrates (Swxpdrns 6 mpeoBirns) . . . denied that there was 
such a thing as incontinence, maintaining that that no one loves doing 
anything evil knowing that it was evil. And being incontinent would 
be tantamount to loving evil knowing that it is evil.... And for this 


reason he held that there was no such a thing as incontinence. But in 
this he was incorrect. 


Tracing all these passages from the Magna Moralia back to 
their possible original sources we find that Magna Moralia 
1182 a 15-17, 1183 b 8-10 and 1198 a 10-11 are identical with 
Eudemian Ethics 1216 b 2-10 and Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 
17-30, and thus ultimately seem to go back to Plato’s Pro- 
tagoras 361B. Magna Moralia 1187 a 7-13 and 1200 b 25-29, 
again, seem to rely on Nicomachean Ethics 1145 a 21-27 ** and 
tbid. at 1147 b 3-15, and thus could be traced back to Protagoras 


358BC, 355A, 357C-357E and the Charmides. Finally, Magna 
Moralia 1190 b 28-29 go back to Eudemian Ethics 1229 a 14, 
and ibid. at 1230 a 7-8 as well as to Nicomachean Ethics 1116 


a 4—5 which, as has been shown already, seems to rely on Prota- 


goras 360D—-361B, the Laches and the Charmides in general. 
Magna Moralia 1182 a 15-17, on the other hand, may have 
some original source value of its own. After we have been told 
that Pythagoras had reduced virtue to scientific number, Soc- 
rates is credited with having said more and better things about 
this matter, as well as having called virtues forms of rational 
knowledge (€murrjnyas). Then Plato is mentioned as the suc- 


cessor of Socrates,*® 


and Plato’s views on virtue are sharply 
*¢ Magna Moralia 1187 a 7-13 is essentially nothing else than an elabora- 
tion of the argument found in Nicomachean Ethics 1145 b 21-27. Thus we 
are justified in assuming that Magna Moralia 1187 a 7-13 actually go back 
to Protagoras 355A, 357C—357E and 358BC. 
8° Magna Moralia 1182 a 23 ff. 
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distinguished from the views held by the former. It appears 
that the author of the Magna Moralia attempts to assign the 
Socratic views on virtues to their proper historical place. But 
then, again, this same passage is also found in Fudemian Ethics 
1216 b 2-10 as well as in Nicomachean Ethics 1144 b 17-30, 
and hence might have its original source in Protagoras 361B. 

In a general way it could be said that the passages in the 
Magna Moralia which refer to Socrates are essentially dependent 
on the Eudemian and the Nicomachean Ethics. Only in one 
trivial aspect do the Magna Moralia seem to differ from the 
other Aristotelian writings on ethics. The attitude of negative 
criticism toward Socrates’ ethical notions, which we find already 
in the Hudemian and Nicomachean Ethics, is even more pro- 
nounced and, we may say, more vicious in the Magna Moralia. 
For here the author tries to reduce ad absurdum some of Soc- 
rates’ arguments, something which is lacking both in the Fude- 
mian and the Nicomachean Ethics.*° 

The Aristotelian reports on the ethical views held by Soc- 
rates, including the references contained in the Magna Moralta, 


apparently cannot be considered a truly original and reliable 


source for the reconstruction of the ethical teachings of Socrates. 
Considerable evidence can be adduced which shows that Plato’s 
Protagoras is probably the original source of information from 
which Aristotle derived his notions concerning the ethical ideas 
of Socrates. Hence we are unable to ascertain with any degree 
of certainty whether the Aristotelian account of Socrates in 
essence is not merely a restatement of the Platonic Socrates 
rather than a report on the historical Socrates.** It might even 

*° This fact in itself could be used as an argument against the author- 
ship of Aristotle. Only an epigone, we may surmise, would derive pleasure 
in up-braiding and ridiculing Socrates. For in his authentic works Aristotle 
displays an attitude of unmistakable respect for Socrates whom he always 
distinguishes from Plato, the originator of many philosophical errors. 

57 In Magna Moralia 1200 b 25-29 and Eudemian Ethics 1235 a 37 refer- 
ence is made to “the old” Socrates, The contention that this “old” 
Socrates is the historical Socrates, however, cannot be maintained with any 
degree of certainty. Cf. note 80 supra. 
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be maintained that the terms dpdvynars ** and ydyos * as well 


as their juxtaposition as such are probably not of Socratic 


origin, but a product of the creative genius of Aristotle. From 


all this it would follow that Aristotle’s principal concern was in 
presenting the ethical teachings of Socrates in a highly de- 
veloped and specialized terminology, as such quite unknown to 


° Should we, therefore, 


the “ primitive ” historical Socrates.° 
approach Aristotle’s testimony concerning Socratic ethics with- 
out prejudice, we will have to conclude that Aristotle probably 
never intended to discuss the historical Socrates. Whenever he 
refers to Socrates, he does so in order to set apart his own ethical 
teachings from those proposed by Socrates and particularly by 
Plato. For this rather limited didactic purpose a mere restate- 
ment of the Platonic Socrates seems to suffice. Whether the 
Socrates proclaiming Platonic views on ethics in the various 
dialogues of Plato is actually the historical Socrates apparently 
makes little difference to Aristotle.” 

In conclusion we shall diseuss some of the ‘‘ casual remarks ” 
about Socrates found in the various Aristotelian or Pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings. Assuming that the wept evyeveias (On 
Eugenetics) actually is a work of Aristotle **°—and this is not 
altogether certain—then Socrates, according to Aristotle, would 
have held for the sake of their parent’s virtue that the de- 
scendants of these virtuous parents are of noble birth. The 
daughter of Aristides the “Just,” therefore, was noble on 
account of her father’s virtue.** The reports of Diogenes Laer- 

88 Nicomachean Ethics 1144b18; 1144b19; 1144 b 20-21; 1144b 28; ete. 

8° Ibid. at 1144 b 23; 1144 b 26-29. 

°° The Aristotelian terminology used in reporting on Socrates seems to 
posit here the real problem. The “ unsophisticated ” terminology which in 
all probability was used by the “ primitive ” Socrates, contains practically 
unlimited possibilities for a more or less “sophisticated” interpretation. 
All these interpretations might, and again might not be Socratic. Cf. the 
general tenor of Jaeger, Aristoteles; A.-H. Chroust, op. cit. at 67. 

*1 Cf. A.-H. Chroust, loc. cit. 


*2 The fragments of the work are found in 1490 a 1-1491 a 23. 
*8 Frag. 84, in: 1490 b 8-28. 


‘ 
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tius, Plutarch (Vita Aristidis 27) and Athenaeus (Deipnoso- 
phistae 13.556) through which this allegedly Socratic state- 
ment has come down to us, are so confusing and contradictory 
on this point, however, that little credence can be attached to 
them. Not only is it doubtful that Aristotle wrote the On 
Eugenetics, but if he did so, we might still wonder whether, in 
view of their conflicting references, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
and Athenaeus ever saw the Aristotelian original.®** Hence, the 
fragments 82—85 dealing with eugenetics are rather worthless 
as a source of the historical Socrates. Likewise of little or no 
historical value is the remark, found in book two, chapter fifteen 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric: “ A steady stock (ordowa yérvn) will 
degenerate into a weak and torpid type of character, like the 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles and Socrates.” °° Equally worth- 
less is the Socratic dictum, contained in book one, chapter nine 
of the Rhetoric, that “ it is not difficult to praise the Athenians 
to an Athenian audience.” ** This remark probably goes back 
to Plato’s Menexenus 235D.*" The incident reported in book 
two, chapter twenty-three of the Rhetoric in all probability is 
fictitious. We are told here that Aristippus countered Plato with 
the remark that “ our friend—meaning Socrates—never spoke 
like that.”’ °S Also fictitious is probably the passage in Rhetoric 
1398 a 24-26, where we are informed that Socrates declined 
an invitation to the court of Archelaus with the remark: ‘“ One 


is insulted by being unable to requite benefits as well as by being 


unable to requite injuries.” °° 

**Tt is quite possible that this whole report is based on a remark 
attributed to Antisthenes and recorded by Diogenes Laertius 6.10: “ Those 
who are virtuous (évdperos) are the truly well-born people. .. .” 

®5 1390 b 30-31. 

°¢ 1367 b 8-9. Cf. ibid. at 1415 b 30-32. See note 105, infra and text. 

°7 The reference to Socrates in 1399 b 10 is meaningless because it should 
read “Isocrates” and not “ Socrates.” 

*5 1398 b 29-31. 

*° It is quite likely that this whole story is taken from the Archelaus of 
Antisthenes. In any event, the point made here seems to be definitely 


Cynic-Antisthenian. 


| 
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In book two, chapter two of the Rhetoric we are told about 
an illustrative parallel (aapaBod7) allegedly used by Soc- 
rates:*°° “ Public officials should not be selected by lot. For 
that is like using the lot in selecting athletes . . . or using the 
lot in selecting the helmsman, as if we ought to take the man 
on whom the lot falls, and not the man who knows most about 
it.” 7° Perhaps this informative parallel has its origin in the 
host of Socratic literature which became current after the death 
of Socrates, or in some popular Socratic dictum. It might also 
be maintained that it was taken from Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
1.2.9:*°" “ But assuredly, said the accuser, he (scz/., Socrates) 
‘aused those who conversed with him to despise the established 
laws by saying how foolish it was to elect the magistrates of 
the state by beans, when no one would be willing to take a helms- 
man elected by beans, . . . or a person in any other profes- 
sion.” *°* Book three, chapter eighteen of the Rhetoric contains 


the following remark: 


When Meletus denied that Socrates believed in the existence of gods 
but admitted that he spoke of a supernatural power, Socrates proceeded 
to ask him whether supernatural beings were not either the children of 
the gods or in some way divine? Yes, said Meletus. In this case, re- 
plied Socrates, is there any one who believes in the existence of the 
children of the gods and yet not in the existence of the gods them- 


selves? *°° 


This report can be traced back to Plato’s Apology 27 B. c. Like- 


wise dependent on Plato’s Apology 27 3B. c. is probably the 


100 Aristotle refers here to ra Swxparixd, implying thereby that this whole 
information probably is based on some Socratic dictum current at the time. 

101 1393 b 3-8. 

1018 Ibid. at 3.9. 10-11. 

102 The first two chapters of book one of the Xenophontian Memorabilia 
are actually an apology of Socrates, defending the latter against the attacks 
contained in the xarnyopia Xwxpdarovs by Polycrates, Since this work of 
Polycrates itself is based on Cynic-Antisthenian ideas, it is quite possible 
that Memorabilia 1.2.9 originally go back to some writings of Antisthenes., 

103 1419 a 8-12. 
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information contained in book two, chapter twenty-three of the 
Rhetoric, where the following question is raised: ‘ What is 
the supernatural ¢ Surely it is either a god or the work of a god. 
Anyone who believes that the work of a god exists, cannot help 


104 


believing that gods exist.” The allegedly Socratic remark, 


found in Rhetoric 1415 b 30-32, that “ the difficulty is not to 
praise the Athenians at Athens, but at Sparta,” like Rhetoric 
1367 b 8-9, goes back to Plato’s Menexenus 235D.'° 


106 


In fragment three *°* we are told about Aristotle’s contention 


107 


that Socrates went to Delphi; and fragment four *” contains the 
remark that at Delphi Socrates was told: yr@@ oavrov. Frag- 


ments three and four undoubtedly belong together, and it is quite 


possible that both these reports are taken from Aristotle’s epi 


dirtocodias. But the ultimate source for this information should 
be looked for in Plato’s Phaedrus 230A ff., or Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia 4. 2. 24-30, which, however, itself seems to go 
back to the Phaedrus. It is quite likely that Aristotle read into 


Memorabilia 3. 2. 24-30 the otherwise unsupported *°° assump- 
109 


tion that Socrates actually went to Delphi. 


Summarizing our findings as to the value of Aristotle’s testi- 


04 1398 a 15-17. 

195 Cf. note 96 supra, and the corresponding text.—Inasmuch as the 
Magicus is definitely a spurious work, the remark, found in the fragment 
Magicus (frags. 27-31), that a Syrian magician had foretold the violent 
death of Socrates (1479 a 12-15), can be ignored here. 

°° 1474b 140-12. This fragment is based on Diogenes Laertius 2. 23. 

107 1475 a2-5. This fragment is based on Plutarch, Adversus Coloten 20. 

5 If we rely on Plato, Crito 52B-52E, Socrates would have been “ of all 
Athenians the most constant resident in the city... . For you (scil., 
Socrates) never went out of the city.... Nor had you any curiosity to 
know other cities. ... You had your choice, and might have gone .. . to 
some other Greek or foreign city. Whereas you . . . seemed so fond of the 
city (scil., Athens) ... that you never left her.” Cf. Plato, Apology 214, 
where we are told that Chaerophon went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
about Socrates. See also Plato, Meno 80B: “I think that you (meaning 
Socrates) are very wise in not travelling and going away from home.” 

10° This would suggest that for this particular information Aristotle 
relied on the Memorabilia rather than on the Platonic Phaedrus. 
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mony concerning the historical Socrates, we must conclude that 


Aristotle himself does not substantially add any new material 


to that already covered by Plato and Xenophon. The Aris- 
totelian testimony regarding Socrates on the whole is worthless, 


therefore, to the historian of philosophy. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


7. TWENTY-SIXTH Anuual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
15 and 16, 1952, under the patronage of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Hoban and the Catholic Universities, senior colleges, and seminaries 
of the Cleveland area, was generally considered one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the Association, both from the standpoint of 
attendance and the high quality of the papers read at the meeting as well 
as the discussions which followed. The Secretary expects to have the 
PROCEEDINGS containing all the papers read at the meeting in the hands 
of all members by late June. 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting will be held at the University 
of Notre Dame on April 7 and 8, 1953, under the patronage of His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, and 
the Catholic institutions of higher learning in the Indiana area, The 
University of Notre Dame is particularly well equipped to house visit- 
ing members in its new Morris Inn, recently opened on the University 
campus. This will enable all visiting members to be comfortably housed 
in a single building during the days of the convention. The nearby 
auditoriums of the University will also be available for the meeting. 
Sisters who will attend the meeting are invited to have lodging at 
nearby St. Mary’s College. The general theme of the meeting will be 
“Philosophy and Unity.” 

The Executive Council decided to continue the extending of a general 
invitation to all the members of the Association to volunteer one-half 
hour papers at the various sectional round table discussions held in 
the afternoons of the meeting. By the time this issue of THE NEw 
ScHoLasticism has appeared all members will have received such an 
invitation to volunteer either a paper or comment on a paper. The 
sectional meetings are in the fields of a) Logie and Method, b) Phi- 
losophy of Nature, ¢) Metaphysics, d) Moral and Political Philosophy, 
e) History of Philosophy, and f) Philosophical Problems. Several 
subjects are suggested in each of these six fields. Those who wish to 
volunteer to read a paper in any one field should notify the chairman 


of the section at the address given in the invitation. A one-hundred and 
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fifty word summary of proposed method of treatment of the subject 
selected must be included in the communication to the sectional chairman 
concerned. This must be in his hands no later than October 10. 
Publication of the summaries will be made in the January issue of THE 
New ScHo.asticism which goes to press November 1. Those volunteer- 
ing to comment on a paper will receive a copy of the paper not later 
than January 15. All papers are published in the Proceepines. It is 
hoped that a much larger response to this general invitation will be 
received than in the past two years. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


A source of strength of our Association is the activity of our regional 
meetings. We urge all members to make every possible effort to establish 
active regional meetings in their vicinity. We are pleased to record the 
revival of two of our regional conferences during the past year. The 
Pennsylvania Regional Conference was revived under the chairmanship 
of Dr. E. Russell Naughton of La Salle College, Philadelphia, who was 
elected chairman. Dr. Max E. Guzikowski, also of La Salle College, 
was elected secretary. Two meetings were held during the year—one 
on January 26 with Professor Naughton leading the discussion on the 
subject “ Thomism As a Realistic Philosophy.” On March 29, the Rev. 
Frederick N. Dincher, 8. J., of St. Joseph College, Philadelphia, spoke 
on the subject, “Is the Principle of Finality Analytical?” The New 
England Regional Conference was resumed under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. Lucien Dufault, O. M. 1., Oblate College, Natick, Massachu- 
setts, with a meeting on April 2. The speaker was Father Dufault who 
spoke on “ Professor De Koninck’s work on La Primauté du Bien 


Commun Contre Les Personnalistes.” A meeting for the fall has been 
scheduled with the Rev. John F. Cox of Our Lady of Providence 
Seminary as speaker. 

The Pacifie Coast Regional Conference held monthly meetings during 
the year at the Richard Gleason Memorial Library of the University 
of San Francisco under the chairmanship of Dr. James L. Hagerty of 
St. Mary’s College, with the following speakers listed: September 17, 
“Problem of Freedom” (General Discussion); October 15, “ Church 
Authority and Human Freedom” by the Rev. Neil McCluskey, 8. J.; 
November 19, “ God’s Knowledge and Human Freedom” by the Rev. 
Hahn Wright, S. J.; December 17, “ Academie Freedom” by Professor 
Hagerty; January 21, “ Civil Law and Natural Rights,” by Harold R. 
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MeKinnon; February 18, “‘Humani Generis’” by the Rev. Paul 
Starrs, O. P.; March 24, “ Philosophy and International Society,” by 
the Rev. Paul Zammit, O. P.; April 21, “ Eeonomie Organization and 
Human Freedom,” by Brother Jerome, F.S.C.; May 19, General 
Discussion. 

The New York Regional Conference held five meetings during the 
year with the following speakers listed: October 14, the Rev. Francis 
Tyrrell, of the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, “ The Intel- 
lectual Knowledge of the Individual Existence”; December 2, Dr. 
Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University, “ The Place of the Moral Good 
in the Relation to the Ontological Good ”; February 10, the Rev. Dennis 
K. O'Regan, O. P., St. John’s University, “ Some Philosophical Aspects 
of Creation”; March 30, Brother Paseal, O.S. F., St. Francis College, 
“The Problem of Perception in the Philosophy of St. Thomas”; May 
4, the Rev. Robert E. McCall, S.S.J., Epiphany College, “ The Know- 
ability of Substance.” The Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, C. M., is chairman 
of the New York Conference. 

The Indiana-Illinois Regional Conference under the chairmanship of 
the Rev. Gerard Smith, S.J., met on November 10 at De Paul Uni- 
versity with Dr. Herbert Schwartz of Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
speaking on the subject “ Metaphysics the Science of Being Qua Being 
or Qua Nothing.” On March 22 Mr. Anthony Nemetz of De Paul 
University led the discussion on “ Art in Aquinas.” Dr. James Anderson 
of the University of Notre Dame was elected president for the coming 
year. 

The Ohio Conference established in May 1951 under the chairmanship 
of the Rev: Leo S. Schumacher held one meeting on November 30 at 
St. John’s College. The Rev. Dr. Raymond Fontaine, S.S8.8., spoke on 
the subject “ Knowledge of the Individual.” The next meeting was held 
also at St. John’s College on April 4. The Rev. Matthew Menges, 


0. F. M., spoke on “ Univocity and Analogy.” The third meeting on 


May 22 was in the form of a symposium on the phases of philosophy of 


Maritain. 

The North Central Conference had one meeting during the year on 
October 19 at St. Paul, Minnesota. The morning session was devoted 
to a discussion of the “ Teaching of Philosophy in College” and the 
afternoon session was a joint discussion on “ The Role of Moral Phi- 
losophy in a Catholic College,” conducted by the Rev. David Dillon and 
Dr. John Oesterle. Brother Martin of St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
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Minnesota, was president during the year. The next meeting of the 
Conference will be in October 1952. 

The Northwest Regional Conference had one meeting at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington, on May 21. The meeting was in three 
sections for group discussion; the first having for its subject the 
“Problem of Meaning in Ethics and Aesthetics”; the second, the 
* Problem of Meaning in Science”; and the third, “ Problem of Mean- 


ing in Metaphysics.” The Rev. Alexander Tourigny, S.J., of Gonzaga 
University was elected president for the coming year and Miss Agnes 
McShiery of Seattle University, Secretary. 

The District of Columbia-Maryland Regional Conference held four 
meetings during the year. On November 1, the Rev. Edward Cronan, 
S.S., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, spoke on the subject “ Onto- 
logical Personality ” at a meeting at the Catholic University of America. 
On January 18, Dr. Louis J. A. Mercier of Georgetown University 
spoke on the subject “ Philosophy and Literature” at a meeting at Mt. 
St. Agnes College, Baltimore. On March 7, the Conference met at 
Trinity College with the Rev. Joseph T. Clark, S.J., of Woodstock 
College giving “ A Critique of Maritain’s Philosophy of Nature.” The 
last meeting of the year was held on May 2 at Catholic University 
with the Rev. Dr. Robert Mohan, 8.%., speaking on the subject “ Phi- 
losophical Aspects of the Encyclical ‘ Humani Generis.’” At the last 
meeting Dr. Roeco Porreeco of Catholic University succeeded the Rev. 
James Linehan, S.S., as president for the coming year. 

We have had no report of any activities of our Southern Regional 
Conference at New Orleans. We hope for news at a later date. 


OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL MEETINGS 


The eleventh International Congress of Philosophy is scheduled to be 
held at Brussels, Belgium, August 20-26, 1953 with Professor Charles 
Perelman of 32 rue de la Pécherie, Brussels, as Secretary. The Confer- 
ence will have its general sessions each morning and sectional meetings 
each afternoon. Dr. M. Barzin, Rector of University of Brussels, is 
president of the Executive Committee. All the divisions of philosophy 
will be represented in the various sections. The papers will be published 
in several volumes following the close of the Conference. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, will hold 
its forty-ninth annual meeting at College of the City of New York on 
December 29-30, 1952. The program committee is planning a number 
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of symposia as in past meetings. The presently suggested topics are: 
1) The Importance of Artificial Languages, 2) Order is the Rule of 
Language, 3) Referring, 4) The Concept of Theory in Physical and 
Social Sciences, 5) Phenomenalism and the Limits of Empiricism, 6) 
The Epistemological Status of Memory, 7) Is Ontology Relative to a 
Language System?, 8) Jurisprudence and Ethies, 9) The Concept of 
Universal Human Rights, 10) The Concept of Expression with Respect 
to Art, 11) Should the Aesthetics of the Verbal Acts be Separated from 
the Aesthetics of the Non-verbal Acts? Plans are being made for a 
joint session of the Eastern Division with the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 

The fiftieth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, on May 8, 9, 10, 1952. The sessions were devoted to 
discussion of phrases of the “ Theory of Knowledge,” the “ Theory of 
Value,” “ Induction and Probability,’ and “ Does Art Convey Knowl- 
edge ”? 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Dr. Joseph Pieper, professor of philosophy at University of Miinster, 
who addressed our Association at its St. Paul meeting in 1951 will be 
in the United States from September 2 to September 15 after attending 
the Congress of Pax Romana in Canada in late August. He will be 
pleased to give lectures in the eastern and midwestern section of the 
United States upon invitation. Dr. Pieper’s recent work, Leisure the 
Basis of Culture (Pantheon Books, New York) has been highly praised 
by many reviewers. Any group interested in contacting Dr. Pieper may 
write him at the University of Minster, Westfalen, Germany, Malmedy- 
weg 10; or in care of the Secretary of the Association. 

The Secretary las requests from several well qualified philosophers 
for teaching positions in the field of philosophy for the coming year. 
He will be glad to communicate with interested colleges in behalf of 
these applicants. 

The Aquinas Lecturer at Marquette University for this year was our 


recently elected President, Dr. Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University 


who spoke on The Good in Existential Metaphysics. 


A, Hart 
National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Book Reviews 


The Nature of Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, S. J., St. Louis: Herder, 
1951. Pp. v + 274, with index. $4.00. 


The ultimate, practical purpose of this book, written by the assistant 
professor of jurisprudence, philosophy and ethics at the School of 
Law, St. Louis University, is to increase the citizen’s sense of social 
responsibility by convincing him that every phase of his civie life is a 
matter of conscience to some extent, however small at times. The 
author argues against the existence of purely penal civil laws i. e., laws 
promulgated by a law-maker who wills a penalty (poena) only, in case 
the law is breached and the offender is apprehended, but who does not 
intend that any moral fault will attach to the offender. The author’s 
arguments against these exclusively penal laws are based on the propo- 
sition that objective right reason, as distinguished from will, is the 
essence of command (authority) and the source of obligation to obey 
law. He argues that, to be a law, the command in question must be 
just and for the common good. When it meets these tests, it always 
binds in conscience to some extent, even though the lawmaker wills that 
it is not to be binding morally. 

Fr. Davitt seeks to establish the principle that law is of the intellect, 
rather than of the will, either human or divine, by a careful exposition 
and critical approval of the works of six eminent and representative 
authorities in the field of theology and philosophy, from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century,? of whom perhaps the most famous were 
Saints Thomas Aquinas and Robert Bellarmine. These authorities, who 
stand for the primacy of the intellect, are set in contrast with six other 
celebrated and outstanding philosopher-theologians,’? advocating the su- 


1 See Teachers’ Directory, Association of American Law Schools, 1951-52, 
pp. 98, 99. 

* Namely, St. Albert the Great, O. P. (1206-1280), St. Thomas Aquinas, 
O. P. (1225-1274), Thomas de Vio (Cajetan), O. P. (1469-1534), Dominic 
Soto, O. P. (1494-1560), Bartholomew Medina, O. P. (1528-1580), and St. 
Robert Bellarmine, S.J. (1542-1621). 

’ Namely, Henry of Ghent (1217-1293), John Duns Scotus, O. F. M. (1266- 
1308), William Ockham, O.F.M. (1299-1349), Gabriel Biel (1425-1495), 
Alphonse de Castro, O. F. M. (1495-1558), and Francis Suarez, S. J. (1548- 
1617). 
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periority of the will, during the same period, of whom, perhaps the 
most famous was Francis Suarez. Briefly, the first group maintains 
that “the interaction of the intellect and will is one of mutual 
causality,” * and that the “freedom of election has its metaphysical 
source in the intellect.” ° The second group vindicates “the will’s free- 
dom of election by a complete causal independence of the will from the 
intellect.” ® 

It follows from the philosophy of intellect and will of the first group 
that law is an act of the intellect, and the source of command and obli- 
gation, and that there cannot be a purely penal law in civil society, 
whereas the philosophy of the other group logically leads to the con- 
clusion that law is an act of the will, which is the source of authority 
and the duty ot obedience, and that wholly penal laws are possible not 
only in religious communities, but also in civil society. But unfortu- 
nately the logical relationship between penal law in particular and a 


philosophy of intellect and will is not sufficiently perceived today, so 


thet “a glance at most manuals of moral theology and canon law”? will 
show, that “ many who hold Aquinas’ and Bellarmine’s philosophy of 
intellect and will are holding Scotus’ and Suarez’ concept of law and 
obligation.” § 

The author has performed a valuable service to the cause of legal 
philosophy by his suecinet statement of the views of twelve great 
authorities and by his own well considered conclusions. The reviewer 
agrees with those conclusions for the most part. It is unlikely, however, 


” 


that the book will terminate the “ great debate” which will probably 
continue. until papal pronouncement establishes the truth of one or the 
other theory. Until that time, a person may remain within the circle of 
Catholic theology and scholastie philosophy despite his choice of theory 
and conduct based thereon. 

The book merits commendation insofar as it has undertaken to present 
the abstract inter-relation of will and reason, and their joint relationship 
to positive law, considered generally. Certain schools of jurisprudence, 
postulating erroneous conceptions of man in society, have ignored, or 
endeavored to delimit, the consideration of the significance of these two 
faculties in the genesis and operation of legal systems and juridical 
institutions. The general knowledge, predominantly philosophical and 
historical in character, presented in this book will be useful as a pre- 


* Introduction, p. 3. 
5 Jbid. 7 Text, p- 226. 
* Introduction, p. 2. Tbid. 
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liminary to “the great work yet to be done,” ® namely, “the complete 


presentation of St. Thomas’ concept of law and obligation as founded 


upon his philosophy of intellect and will.”?° Such a work should 


include an analysis of the effect produced by the impact of will and 
reason, both in their subjective and objective aspects, upon specific legal 
doctrines, at least, of the Anglo-American legal system, and those legal 
orders which are derivatives of the Roman and canon laws. The con- 
tent of these doctrines, such as consideration in contracts, liability with- 
out fault in torts, collective bargaining in labor law, the “ mens rea” in 


” 


criminal law, and “due process” in constitutional law, might be ex- 
plored and their essence examined in terms of reason and will, so as to 
refute the anti-psychological, strictly utilitarian, and anti-natural law 
critiques and explanations, which communicate a false conception of 
these doctrines by an integration of statutes, judicial decisions, and 
executive enactments through the norm and measure of a materialistic 
social interest, rather than the nature of man and the imposed moral 
order. 

The author has adhered to a rigid plan in the presentation of his 
materials. Each of the twelve chapters consists of two parts. In the 
first part, there is a statement of the arguments of the authorities as to 
the superiority of the will or intellect, and the source of authority, or 
command. In the second part, his views as to law, obligation, and penal 
law are given. The twelve chapters are followed by a section entitled 
“ Consequences,” in which there is a brief summary of the various 
theories which have been discussed, and a statement of their practical 
implications. This section in turn is followed by a bibliography of 
primary and secondary sources. 

The method of employing the framework of the distinctive views of 
specifie authorities naturally tends to unavoidable and monotonous 
repetition and fragmentation of concept. The alternative method of 
subordinating their thought to an over-all conceptual pattern, created 
by a topical approach, however, would have sacrificed historicity and a 
glamor which inevitably result from the “great man” interpretation 


of history. Fr. Davitt wisely elected to preserve both. 
BRENDAN F. Brown 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Text, p. 229. 1° Ibid. 
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The Virtues (in General). By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by John Patrick Reid, O.P. Providence: The Providence 
College Press, 1951. Pp. xxix + 188. Paperbound, $2.00. 


The English reader of St. Thomas’ moral philosophy will find this 
translation of the Q. D. De Virtutibus in Communi valuable as a uni- 
fication and synthesis of the treatise on virtue found in the Prima 
Secundae of the Summa Theologiae. The importance of this treatise 
on the virtues cannot be denied, and one might add to the remarks made 
by the translator that in this work St. Thomas reaches the height in 
his development of the doctrine of virtue: his masterly analysis and 
expansion of St. Augustine’s theory of virtue; his elaboration of Aris- 
totle’s principle of virtue as a mean; his penetrating insight into the 
problems pertaining to the analysis of virtue; and his skill in answer- 
ing objections find no better expression than in the De Virtutibus in 
Communi. 

In large, the translator’s introduction is derived from the General 
Introduction to the Quaestiones Disputatae, Volume I of the 1949 
Marietti edition. This is disappointing in the sense that it cannot 
compare with some excellent and scholarly introductions to other trans- 
lations of St. Thomas’ works, for example, A. C. Pegis, Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, A Maurer, C. 8. B., On Being and Essence and 
I. Th. Eschmann, O. P., On Kingship. The historical setting, origin and 
technique of the Quaestiones Disputatae is taken from Mandonnet, 
“ Chronologie des Questions Disputées de 8. Thomas,” Revue Thomiste, 
1918. The text used as the basis for the translation is the 1949 
Marietti edition, and the Parma and Vivés editions of the Opera Omnia 
have been.consulted. There is no eritical edition of this text, but the 
editions mentioned are considered reliable. The addition of Vincent 


de Castronovo. C. P., (a. 2, ad 9-12) has been inserted. 


Included in the translation are explanatory notes appended to tie 


text. Scriptural texts and the texts of St. Augustine and Aristotle 
have been checked, completed and, in some cases, corrected and re- 
vised. Some Avicenna and Averroes texts have been supplied. Care- 
fully noted texts are commendable in every translation, and the trans- 
lator has taken this work seriously. Also commendable is Appendix I, 
an outline synopsis of the articles and Appendix II, detached notes, 
quoting at length the corresponding texts from the Summa, Sentences, 


De Veritate and Commentary on the Ethics, but the secondary sources 
referred to in this section are very limited. 
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The translator has tried to secure a smooth presentation of thought 
without corrupting the meaning of the next. His hesitation in trans- 
lating ratio, per se and differentia is a bit distracting. By far the most 
frequent is ratio which could be translated essence, or one of its deriva- 
tives, in the following places: p. 26, 1. 33; p. 40, 1. 27; p. 47, 1. 21; 
p. 58, 1. 1; p. 87, 1. 21; p. 91, lines 1, 24, 25; p. 95, 1. 7; p. 109, 1. 16. 

Since these words do not occur in the Latin text, they should be 
bracketed or omitted: p. 38, 1. 8, intentional; p. 77, 1. 9, even before we 
have any virtue; p. 79, 1. 15, Divine; p. 81, lines 25-26, from the end to 
which the act is ordered; p. 86, 1. 23, infused. 

Some words, phrases or sentences have been omitted. These include: 
p. 62, 1. 17, part of the text from Scripture is missing, and let no man 
glory; p. 66, 1. 7, after the period, now everything is for the sake of tts 
own operation; p. 76, 1. 8, after the comma, it is in act; p. 77, 1. 12, 
as habits are, such they make their acts, and as acts are,... ; p. 82,1. 11, 
infused virtue; p. 100, 1. 22, after the Latin text in parenthesis, humility 
which protects the virtues; p. 103, 1. 36, after the period, neither is 
essentially one with the other; p. 114, between lines 10 and 11, but 
the mean of things is more perfectly and essentially a mean than the 
mean of reason; p. 118, 1. 12, after the period, accordingly as it exceeds 
or falls below the measure. 

Though there are weak spots in the translation,’ those that do not 
hinder the text substantially will be omitted. ‘However, the following 
might be cited. P. 41, 1.17, propter quod unumquodque, et illud magis— 
the cause whereby a thing is such is still more so, might read: a prin- 
ciple merits predication more than its principiate. P. 49, lines 14-16, 
... cum huiusmodi usus habituum aliter a voluntate dependeat, et aliter 
ab habitibus praedictis—since this use of habits depends in one sense 
on the will and in another on the habits themselves, should be changed 
to: this use of habits has a very different dependence on the will than 
the habits just diseussed. It is clear that St. Thomas means this from 
what has preceded. P. G7, 1. 3 ff., the translation limits natural aptitude 
to man. St. Thomas is speaking of the aptitude of all natural agents. 
P. 75, 1. 31, contraria sunt unius rationis—contraries are of the same 
ratio, should read: econtraries must be accounted for together. P. 84, 


1. 8, dispositio autem non contrariatur habitui perfecto—now a disposi- 


1A translation for Marquette University students of the De Virtutibus 
in Communi by Charles J. O'Neil has been of considerable help in this 
section. This translation has many advantages over the present text. 
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tion does not exclude a contrary habit. The text reads: disposition is 
not the contrary of perfect habit. P. 99, 1. 12 is awkward and should 
read: apprehended good. So, too, p. 99, 1. 14: following on that by 
which the good is apprehended. P. 105, lines 4-5, ... est alia ratio 
obiecti quantum ad habitum . . .—there will be but one kind of object 
with respect to a habit, should read: there is an essential difference in 
respect to habit. P. 77, 1. 1 ff., mos—habits, could read manners; con- 
suetudo—habit, could read custom. This holds for p. 84, 1. 14 ff. P. 82, 
|. 6, irascible instead of concupiscible. P. 83, 1. 8, virtue instead of 
temperance. P. 99, |. 23, objects instead of acts. P. 105, 1. 28, affections 
instead of will. P. 106, 1. 17, littleness instead of meanness. P. 108, 
lines 7-8, truth of contingent actions instead of contingent truth of 
actions. P. 110, 1. 17, ready wit instead of eutrapelia. 

The secondary sources in the bibliography are inadequate, since some 
excellent books and articles on the virtues could have been indicated. 
Among these is E. Gilson, Moral Values and the Moral Life, one of the 
few good books in Ethies written in English which contains texts trans- 
lated from the De Virtutibus in Commni. (The same may be said of 
V. J. Bourke, Ethics, though this book may not have been published at 
the time the translation was written.) 

This translation may be recommended ‘vith caution, for one cannot 
rely totally and without exception upon }-s accuracy. With this stipu- 
lation, the text will enable the reader to Aave at his disposal one of 
St. Thomas’ best moral treatises. 

Lottie H. 

Marquette University, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Method in Metaphysics. By Robert J. Henle, S.J. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1951. Pp. vii +- 73. $2.00. 


This interesting little book by Fr. Henle is the Aquinas Lecture for 
1950, delivered under the auspices of the Aristotelian Society of Mar- 
quette University, and is the fifteenth in the series of such lectures 
going back to 1937. The avowed purpose of the lecture is to examine 
“the experiential genesis of Thomistice existential metaphysies, viewed 
as an independent science of the real” (p. 9), to ascertain the “ ex- 
periential moment ” that gives it its distinctness and autonomy. In other 
words Fr. Henle wishes to deal with what he regards as the question 
at the threshold of metaphysies (after P. Maréchal’s “ Au seuil de la 
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métaphysique,” Revue Néo-Scholastique de Philosophie, XX XI, [1929]), 
viz., the problem of the passage from sense knowledge to metaphysical 
knowledge strictly so-called—the crucial issue of the origin of meta- 
physies in human knowledge drawn from sense experience (p. 1). 
Very definitely does he feel that unless metaphysics has its own unique 


“ privileged ” initial (and continuing) contact with the “ concrete real ” 
independently of the methods of so-called scientific methodology then 
it cannot be a distinct and independent science of being, much less the 
supreme science at the peak of philosophical learning but would have 
to be, at best, what he calls (with obvious distaste) a meta-physies or a 
meta-mathematies, once or twice removed from experience (cf. note 2, 
p. 59). He finds this distinctive approach in the never-ceasing concen- 
tration on the intelligibility of “esse.” Whereas other sciences “ attend, 
by direct or indirect means, to quidditative intelligibilities, and, at most, 
presuppose existence or treat it as a fact” (p. 58), metaphysics 
(Thomistic metaphysics he is always speaking of) deals with it for- 
mally as an intelligibility—an intelligibility with which it alone is exclu- 
sively concerned. The point, it seems to this reviewer, is well taken 
and forcefully made. 

Quite emphatically does Fr. Henle note that this intelligibility of 
existence is found only in the concrete existential judgments we make 
judgments which require a vital “ continuatio ” between sense and intel- 
lect, a factor that justifies the Thomists’ insistence that they are never 
cut off epistemologically from the concrete object. The author is quick 
to add too that this intelligibility of existence is actually grasped 
through contemplative insight that entails no reasoning but only a 
deepening of understanding. These points, too, are cogently pressed. 

There is to be found in this essay an exhaustive (if disproportionate) 
analysis of the nature of the knowledge-action in general as a “ going 
process ” in the sphere of consciousness bridging sense action itself and 
intellection—all this, preparatory to treating the especially unique char- 
acter of metaphysical knowledge in particular. I say, disproportionate, 
because some 42 pages (pp. 9-51) of this 58 page essay (pp. 59-73 is 
the footnote section) are concerned with the analysis through reflective 
consciousness of intellectual knowledge in general, and only the last 8 
pages (51-58) are devoted specifically to metaphysical knowledge with 
its formal concentration on the non-conceptualizable intelligibility of 


concrete “esse.” It strikes this reviewer that this bespeaks something 


of an imbalance in the presentation, though he rejoices in the unusual 


8 
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excellence of the treatment of intellectual knowledge in general and 
the needed emphasis on intelligibilities that escape conception. 
One gets the impression that Fr. Henle has not escaped the “ only ” 


” 


or “exclusive ” fallacy that he sought to avoid (pp. 2-5). In driving 
home the point that metaphysics exclusively concentrates on the intel- 
ligibility of “‘ esse,” he leaves one with the impression that this is the 
sole mark of distinction that justifies metaphysics as an independent 
science of the real. Could not this latter theme be vindicated as well 
by its sole preemption of the third degree of abstraction, by its concern 
with being as being? 

Then, too, in this age of existentialism it is well to stress the existen- 
tialism of the perennially new Thomistie metaphysics, but is there not a 
danger that we may diminish the importance of essentialism. It seems 
a slight understatement, to say the least, to affirm that: “ Metaphysies 
does not ignore the order of essence or the total structure of beings,” 


and a slight exaggeration to say that: . all its contemplation, all 
its effort to understand is carried on in the light of ... esse” (p. 51). 
Let us not forget that both essence and existence are two really distinct 
intrinsie eo-principles of real being in the entitative order. The one 
cannot be stressed to the disparagement of the other. One wonders 
what knowledge we would have of the transcendental character of being 
and its analogy if we concentrated on the act of “esse.” If real finite 
beings are not differentiated by “esse” but by “ essentia” how would 
the basie metaphysical notions of analogy and transcendence ever be 
reached unless we focused attention on “ essentia” and its difference? 
This is not so say, of course, that the essence of any real being can ever 
be thought-of, or ever be regarded as real, save in relation to extramental 
existence. For all this, what Fr. Henle has stated, needed statement. 


There are a few infelicities of expression as on p. 27, the use of the 
in connection with the action of intellection; the 
description of intellection as an assimilation of the intellect to the 
object whereby the intellect “lives its (the object’s) life” (p. 48, re- 
peated on p. 50). It is somewhat careless too to refer to any of St. 


term “ perception’ 


Thomas’ Quodlibetalia as indefinitely as is done on p. 70, footnote 26. 
There we find the reference: Quodlibet., q. 12, a. 11. Which of the 
twelve Quodlibetalia is alluded to? The reference should be: Quodlibet, 
XII, q. 8, a. 11. 
Francis X. MEEHAN 
St. John’s Seminary, 


Brighton, Massachusetts. 
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Philosophy of Democratic Government. By Yves R. Simon. Chi- 
cago: Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 322, with index. $3.50. 


Simon’s philosophy of democratic government is chiefly, not to say 
exclusively, concerned with modern democracy, i.¢., with a kind of 
democracy which operates within industrial mass society, and which is 
characterized by the party system. He combines awareness of the 
dangers inherent in modern democracy—dangers to both democracy 
itself and to human perfection—with a firm refusal to succumb to the 
frequently facile despair of “literary men.” He tries to show that 
there is cause for hope. He states the issues with which he deals with 
uncommon precision and with perfect candor, and he is never for a 
moment forgetful of the obligations of charity. 

Simon prefaces his philosophy of democratic government with a 
“ general theory of government.” The problems of democracy in par- 
ticular are treated in four sections: Democratic Freedom; Sovereignty 
in Democracy; Democratic Equality; and Democracy and Technology. 
It is impossible even to ennumerate here the many important topics on 
which his diseussion sheds light. Particularly valuable is what he says 
about the functions of authority (see the summary in 61 n.), about the 
relation between democracy and liberalism (122-125) and about the 
proper place of public opinion in democracy (185-190). His discus- 
sion of the relation between democracy and liberalism is likely to prove 
helpful for defining the essential limitations of freedom of speech. His 
discussion of public opinion lays the foundation for sound judgment 
on the political dangers inherent in public opinion polls. One must 
note the absence of a discussion of the manner in which the interna- 
tional situation of our time and of the foreseeabie future affects and is 
likely to affect the character as well as the prospects of modern 
democracy. 

Simon’s philosophy of democratic government is based on Thomistic 
principles. It goes without saying that Thomism is compatible with 
the view that democracy is just under certain conditions and therefore 
in particular with the view that at present democracy is the only prac- 
ticable alternative to various forms of tyranny. But Simon does not 
leave it at this qualified acceptance of democracy. He expresses his full 
agreement with what he calls the democratic spirit. 

The democratic spirit, as Simon conceives of it, is far remote from 
doctrinaire democratism. Simon grants “that in certain times and 
places a quasi-colonial government of the many by the few may be 
the best arrangement or even the only conceivable one.” This could be 
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thought to mean that democracy is simply the best regime and that 
therefore its actualization depends on particularly favorable conditions, 
and hence on conditions which are very rarely met. But I am not cer- 
tain whether this formulation does justice to Simon’s intention. He 
indicates what he understands by the democratic spirit by opposing it 
to the “ conservative ” spirit. He understands by conservatism the view 
“that, so long as men are what they always have been, nothing will be 
better for the many than paternal domination by the few.” Con- 
servatism would thus be identical with the doctrinaire view that de- 
mocracy is illegitimate or at any rate undesirable under all circum- 
stances. But doctrinairism eannot be said to be of the essence of 
conservatism. If one wants to speak at all of conservatism in this 
context, one would have to say that the reasonable conservative would 
prefer in doubtful cases non-democratie non-tyrannical regimes whereas 
the reasonable democrat would prefer democracy in doubtful cases. 
Simon describes the character of the democratic spirit as follows: 
“ Besides its willingness and anxiousness to declare that there are cases, 
whether frequent or not, in which the many do not need to be ruled 
paternalistically, the democratic spirit is characterized by a certain sort 
of audacity highly uncongenial to conservatives.” Since, as we have 


seen, the “willingness and anxiousness” in question is not peculiar 
to democrats, the distinctive feature of the democratic spirit would 
then be “a certain sort of audacity,” the willingness “to accept a risk ” 
from which the conservative recoils: “ democracy increases enormously 
the demand for heroism” (16-17). The term “ audacity” which re- 
minds one, not only of Danton but above all of Pericles’ Funeral Speech 


’ 


itself, paints to the basie problem. 
Simon’s attempt to combine the Thomistie principles with the demo- 


eratie spirit presupposes that the Thomistie principles can be divorced 


from the “ conservative ” context within which they oceur in Thomas’ 
writings. Simon starts from an examination of the view that Thomas 
himself conceived of the multitude as the essential transmitter of 
governmental authority. He reaches the conclusion that “to state with 
no qualification that the transmission theory is that of Aquinas would 
perhaps be more than the texts warrant” (158-160). In addition to 
what Simon says on the subject one could perhaps remark that “ multi- 
tude” does not necessarily designate a democratically ordered multi- 
tude. It is true that the constituent multitude must be understood as a 
democracy if the assumption is made that all men are by nature equal 
in the politically relevant respects, but this assumption is rejected by 
the Aristotelian Thomas. Simon turns then to the doctrines of Cajetan, 
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Bellarmine and Suarez. Bellarmine conceives of the constituent multi- 
tude as consisting of equals (166) and according to Suarez “ democracy 
comes into existence by nature as opposed to monarchy and aristocracy 
which cannot come into existence except by positive disposition ” (172- 
176). Yet, as Simon points out, “neither of these thinkers meant to 
recommend democracy”; “the transmission theory is not understood 


by its proponents to be distinctly democratic” (177). That is to say, 
the classical exponents of Thomism did not go beyond admitting that 
democracy is one among a number of legitimate regimes. They did not 
agree with what Simon calls the democratic spirit. But, he goes on 
to say, “it is hardly possible to give much thought to [the common right 
of deposition which is implied in the transmission theory] without 
inclining toward the establishment of [the democratic right of con- 
trol] ”; “the concept of popular control inherent in the transmission 
theory and inseparable from it favors the promotion of democracy ” 
(180-181). Here the question arises why this democratic implication 
escaped the notice of the classical Thomistie writers. 

Simon seems to suggest an answer when speaking of a crucial premise 
of modern democracy, “the universalism of the rights of man.” “If 
theoretical ideas were always allowed to unfold their consequences in 
the actual course of events, the universalism of the rights of man would 
not have come into historical existence at a time that was the golden 
age of nominalism [the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries]. But the 
tendencies of a theory may be held in check by a conflicting moral 
environment ” (201). If one may utilize this remark for an answer to 
our question, one would arrive at the following conclusion: the theory 
which is in conformity with the democratic spirit ought to have come 
into existence in the golden age of realism but historical accident (the 
moral environment of that age) prevented it; through historical acci- 
dent (the moral environment of the age of Enlightenment) the theory 
in question emerged only, say, in the eighteenth century. Very much 
would then depend on a clear grasp of the difference between the moral 
environments of the two ages. However this may be, Simon believes that 
a bias in favor of democracy is the necessary consequence of the trans- 
mission theory, i.e., that we understand the meaning of that theory 
better than did its most illustrious proponents. Or, to apply to this 
subject what Simon says in regard to a related subject, viz., the changed 
attitude toward “man-killing economic inequalities”: “on this sub- 
ject our conscience has changed and, no doubt, improved” (205). I 
confess to a great reluctance to believe that “our conscience has im- 
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proved ” on any important subject or that we understand great thinkers 


of the past better than they understood themselves. I am inclined to 
assume that the classics of Thomism have given sufficient thought to the 
transmission theory to bring out all its necessary implications. I would 
therefore regard it as wise to assume that the democratic spirit is a 
possible, but not a necessary, development of the transmission theory, a 
development favored by extraneous or accidental circumstances. 

Simon speaks in the same breath of “the equalitarian dynamics of 


” 


human nature” and the equalitarian dynamics of “ modern societies ” 
(206-207; my italics). Neither his argument nor his authorities seem 
to warrant the first contention, but most observers would agree with 
the second contention. The transition from the second contention to 
the first would be permissible if one could assume the existence of a 
law of progress or of manifest wisdom in historical change. Simon 
does not believe in such a law (286-287). He does not say that the time 
“when it was possible to believe that the destiny of the common man 
was safely entrusted to the wisdom of the upper class ” is gone forever ; 
he merely says that “that time is gone, apparently, forever” (98-99). 
Being a political philosopher and not a philosopher of history or a 
pseudo prophet, he obviously feels that no one can know whether man- 
kind will not go through a period of atomie wars (cf. 273) and whether 
after such a period non-democratie regimes which today are regarded 
as altogether obsolete, may not become again “the best arrangements 
or even the only conceivable ones.” 

Simon can trace the equalitarian dynamics of modern societies to an 
equalitarian dynamics of human nature because he regards the modern 
situation (let us say the situation that exists or is emerging since the 
middle of the nineteenth century) as the normal situation. “. . . under 
certain conditions the genuine life of the city is better expressed by 
restricted than by universal vote—this happens as a result of such 
abnormalities as widespread ignorance. ... Such situations are not 
so rare in our time; in the history of mankind considered as a whole 
their frequency is such as to conceal their purely accidental character.” 
“|. the participation of all in political elections is a normal condition 
for the integrally political character of elections. The qualification 
needed concerns ‘situations in which the suffrage of all is, by accident, 
incapable of exercising its normal function as expressive of the entire 
life of the community” (87). This amounts to saying that the con- 
ditions required for democracy are the normal conditions, the conditions 
required by human nature. To judge of the validity of that contention, 
one must look at an example which Simon discusses when speaking of 
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democratic equality, viz., the “ equal right to protection against the risk 
of dying prematurely.” “It is human nature which demands that 
human life be protected by the efforts of human society; this demand 
holds equally for all the bearers of human nature.” But, as Simon 
notes, this demand of human nature approximates the status of a 
genuine right of all only by virtue of the modern technological develop- 
ment (205). One is forced to wonder whether what is true of this 
particular right, is not likewise true, mutatis mutandis, of the abolition 
of “ widespread ignorance ” in a number of countries in the recent past 
(cf. 206-207). To express this generally, Simon does not show whether 
what he regards as the normal condition is not a condition which pre- 
supposes modern technology. He does not show, that is, whether what 
he regards as an improvement of our conscience is not the inevitable 
consequence of the application of an unchanged conscience to a situa- 
tion, or an opportunity, created by modern technology. 

The condition created by modern technology would be the normal 
condition if modern technology itself were normal. It is then for a very 
good reason that Simon’s book culminates in a discussion of “ De- 
mocracy and Technology.” Just as democracy, technological society 
is rooted in human nature: “domination of physical nature is part 
of the vocation of man.... In the fulfillment of his vocation it was 
normal that man, after having used empirical procedures for many 
generations, should develop scientific methods and put them to use.” 
But “this does not mean that the process by which societies became 
technological was governed by strict necessity.” Above all, it does not 
mean that this process is normal or that the situation created by it 
is the normal situation of man: “ out of a sense of danger, men might 
have decided to observe moderation in the conquest of nature.” Man 
ean choose between moderation and audacity. But, “as a matter of 
fact, restraining factors were defeated in the long run” (273). We 
have no right to applaud a situation that was created by a decision 
which, however well intentioned, was not evidently virtuous and wise. 


But we cannot escape from that situation; it is our duty to act virtuously 
and wisely in it. We must beware of the danger which is now becoming 
greater than it ever was before, of trying to escape “ into anti-social 
dreams” (273). One cannot but agree with this sober and manly 
conclusion. 


Leo Strauss 
University of Chicago, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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Plotini Opera. Tomus I. Porphyrii vita Plotini, Enneades I-III. 
Edited by Paul Henri and Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Paris: 
Desclée, De Brouwer, and Brussels: L’Edition Universelle, 
1951. Pp. lviii + 418. 


Fr. Paul Henri, 8. J., already so favorably known for his studies on 
Plotinus and especially for his important works Plotin et V’Occident 
(1934) and Etudes Plotiniennes (Les Etats du Texte, 1938 and Manu- 
scrits des Ennéades, 1941 and 1948) has just published, in collaboration 
with Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer who devoted many studies to the manu- 
scripts of Plotinus, a critical edition of the Greek text of Plotinus’ work. 
The names of the editors are by themselves a guarantee of scholarship 
and seriousness. 

In a long introduction (lviii pages), the editors describe the ancient 
editions (Porphyry and Eustochius), the character of the archetype, 
the primary and secondary manuscripts, recent editions (since 1580), 
the rules followed in the preparation of the present edition, and the 
works used in this first volume. 

The text which must be kept is the one established by Porphyry who 
never corrects the Master, not even the obscurities,—a very interesting 
and possibly a unique ease in the history of ancient editions, since the 
edition of Porphyry was published not more than thirty years after 
the death of Plotinus (p. x). We can, therefore, state that Porphyry 
devoted himself with religious care to the work assigned to him by 
Plotinus, as Porphyry assures in his Life of Plotinus. The editors 
tried earnestly to restore the text of the archetype, using for that work 
both the primary and secondary manuscripts. 

Primary manuscripts have been divided into five families w, x, y, z 
and D. This last family contains but one manuscript, the Marcianus 
graecus 209. 

The codices have been described with great care helping the reader 
to know their content, their age, their condition, and their value. The 
editors, therefore, are free of the reproach which Trendenlenburg (Aris- 
totelis. De Anima Libri tres, [Jena, 1833], p. viii) addressed to Bekker: 
“ Ejusmodi enim critica ars, quae etsi omnino codicibus nititur eodicum 
conditionem silentio premit, mathematicae propositionis similis est 
demonstratione carentis.” 

The editors successively describe the codices A, Lauretanus 87, 3 
(XIIIth century), and E, Parisinus graecus 1976 (XIIIth century) of 
family “w’”; B, Lauretanus 83, 15 (XIVth century), R, Vaticanus 
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Reginensis graecus 97 (XIVth century), J, Parisinus graecus 2082 
(XVth century) of family “x”; U, Vaticanus Urbinas graecus 62 
(1462, the best of his family), S, Berolinensis graeeus 375 (after 1453), 
N, Monacensus graecus 215 (between 1460-1470 and among the most 
important), C, Monacensis graecus 449 (1465), M, Marcianus graecus 
240 (1465) and V, Vindobonensis philosophicus graecus 226 (XVth 
century) of family “y.” The two manuscripts C and M have been 
used for the Vita Plotini and the Pinaz, only M was used for the 
Enneads while V was neglected. In family “z,” we find the codices 
Q, L, G, that is, respectively, Marcianus graecus 242 (XIVth century), 
Ambrosianus graecus 667 (XVth century) and Vindobonensis philo- 
sophicus graecus 102 (XVth century). While the manuscripts of fami- 
lies w, x, y are all complete except E which is almost complete and V 
which has but a few books, manuscripts of family z and D are all 
incomplete. 

Among the secondary manuscripts, only K (Parisinus Coislinianus 
169) was used in all its parts, the others were very seldom used. These 
have been divided in three families: w, y, z. “w” consists of K, Pari- 
sinus Coislinianus 169 (XIVth century), incomplete; F, Parisinus 
graecus 1816 (1460), complete marcianus graecus 241 (XVth century), 
complete; Parisius graecus 32 (XVIth century), Complete, and Licioln., 
Oxoniensis Collegii Lincolniensis Ms Graecus 32 (XVIth century), com- 
plete. All these manuscripts proceed from A. In family “y” we find 
the manuscripts Chis., Vat., and Ciz., that is Chisianus graeecus 19 
(XVth century) probably coming from U, Vaticanus graecus 239 
(XVIth century) from the Ottoboniano Graeco 371 which comes from 
S and the Cizensis Bibliothecae Episcopalis 63, also from U. The inecom- 
plete Leidensis Vossianus graecus Fol. 8 (1562), is dependent on C or 
M. Family “z” contains but the Vindobonensis Philosophicus graecus 
182 (XVIth century) which is an abbreviation of G (Vindobonensis 


philosophicus graecus 102) of family “ 


z” of the primary manuscripts. 


Then the editors describe the ancient editions of Plotinus indicating 
the critical value of each of them: the Princeps edition of Petrus Perna 
in 1580 (Pe), the editions of Freidrich Creuzer in 1814 and Georg 
Moser in 1835 (Cr), Adolf Kirchhoff in 1856 (Ki), Freidrich Hermann 
Miiller (Mii), Richard Volkmann in 1883-1884 (Vo), Emile Bréhier in 
1924-1928 (Br) and Giuseppe Faggin in 1947-1948 (F.). The best 
edition is that of Creuser-Moser, while the criticism is severe for Bréhier 
and Faggin. 

In the preparation of the present edition “w” was prefered to “ z,” 
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and “y” to “w” or When “wx” are in accordance they seem 
to have greater value than “wz.” The editors think that when they 


x. 
are in accordance “ wx” are nearer the archetype than “ yz.” 
The archetype is very faithful “ plerumque fidelissima Plotini verba 


tradere,” and the editors very seldom corrected the text “ conjecturis 
textui medendum esse raro censuimus (p. xxxili).” Grammar has not 
been attended to when the text could be understood and, sometimes, the 
text seems to be correct even if the meaning of Plotinus can not be 
easily made out (p. xxxiv). They also acknowledge that Ficino, Harder, 
and Cilento often helped in understanding Plotinus. The spellings of 


the archetype have been reproduced, but modern punctuation has been 


adopted. 
The edition is enriched by four valuable kinds of “ apparatus criti- 
cus”: textual, one for the sources, one for the marginal notes, and one 


“ 


for the various “ readings.” 

The work was made in its entirety by the two editors independently of 
each other; it was then revised by the two, with the completed work 
done wholly by the two editors. 

As may be seen, we are dealing with a masterly piece of work, pre- 
pared with great accuracy and with a very scrupulous scientific mind. 
The text is very reliable and happily free from useless conjectural 
emendations and excisions. It is a major achievement of scholarship. 

We owe much to these scholars who have at last presented us with 
a truly eritical text of the work of the great Neoplatonist philosopher. 
We hope that the second volume will soon be published, and we have no 


doubt that it will be prepared with the same care and scholarship. 


GasTON Carrizre, O. M. I. 
St. Paul’s Seminary, 
University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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In order to promote the editing and translating of primary source- 
works in philosophy, especially in the highly technical and difficult 
fields of ancient and medieval thought, this department urges those 
who are either planning or already preparing new editions or new 
translations of such primary source-works to submit news of their 
projects to THe New Scuo.wasticism. The following news items have 
been received : 

1. Rev. Edward Bushinski, C.S.Sp., of Duquesne University, will 
soon publish an English translation of Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia. 
The new Latin edition of this work is listed in this issue under Books 
Received. 

2. Mrs. Jean T. Oesterle, of St. Paul, Minnesota, is translating 
Aristotle’s On Interpretation together with the commentary of St. 
Thomas. The Greek text of Aristotle’s work is being used, in order to 
permit a closer comparison of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Mrs. Oesterle 
has completed Book I and hopes to have her entire project completed 
in approximately a year. 

3. Rev. John A. Otto, of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa, is 
preparing translations of selected books from St. Thomas’ commentary 
on Aristotle’s Ethics. Book I has been completed, and Book X is 
planned next. Fr. Otto plans to translate other books, possibly VI and 
II in that order. 

4. The first volume of the new edition of the Opera Omnia of St. 
Albert the Great has been published by Aschendorffsche Verlagsbunch- 
handlung, Miienster, Westphalia, Germany. This published volume is 
Tome XXVIII, “ De Bono.” 
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